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\The Harvard Band at dawn in the Square. 


ix College Traditions 
That Wont 
Die This Semester 


Frats are back, cheers are here. 


by D.C. Denison 

These days everyone is tired of 
following the fluctuations of col- 
lege students. After all, who 
really cares if they are groping 
for the infinite or looking for a 
job? Eventually they all end up 
in the Real World like the rest of 
us. 


But college itself is an Amer- 
ican Institution. No matter what 
the students do, college goes on 
and on. A co-ed dorm, a black 
history course, a seminar in hu- 
man sexuality — don’t let them 
fool you. College is still basical- 
ly the same place it was before 
you were born. Sure, the well- 
loved traditions may be a bit 
battered, but they survive still. 
With an eye for the classic, the 
Phoenix set out to discover the 
current state of some of these pil- 
lars of academia. 


Eight steps to five yards 


Praxiteles, Euripedes, Pelo- 
ponnesian War 


X-variable, 
one-oh-four 
Come on Harvard — Let’s score! 


Y-variable, H two 


The Harvard Marching Band 
is different from most collegiate 
bands. For one thing, they don’t 
wear funny costumes; for an- 
other, they don’t try to act like 
robots — -occasionally they fall 


‘down en masse during a forma- 


tion. They are also the only col- 
lege band ever arrested for play- 
ing on a Boston-area beach at 
sunrise. In short, they are not the 
kind of band that drives you to 
the refrigerator or the Mutual of 
Omaha’s Wild Kingdom during 
televised half-time shows. Per- 
haps this is why, at a time when 
most bands are fading, they are 
still the largest active student 
group on the Harvard campus. 
“The main idea is to have a 
good time,” says manager Roy 
McDonald. “And although I 
think our music is as good as 
anyone’s, there’s no pressure to 
perform perfectly. Anyway, a Big 
Ten arrangement wouldn’t in- 


terest anyone in the Ivy League, 


so we try to make it interest- 


ing. 

Most marching bands have a 
standard show, drilled to per- 
fection; the Harvard band puts 
on a new show for every football 
game with only three hours of 
practice a week. The result is 
loose, but amusing. Every Sun- 
day night during the fall, the 
members assemble in the band- 
room to drink beer, listen to rec- 
ords and write the following Sat- 
urday’s halftime show. 

“As the evening wears on,” 
says drillmaster Rich Minnard, 
“the ideas get crazier and cra- 
zier .. . by the end of the session 
we usually have a show written 
completely by delirious stu- 
dents.’” The half-time enter- 
tainment, written on a so-called 
poop sheet, consists of an- 
nouncements, formations and 
music. For example, a selection 
from one of last year’s poop 
sheets reads: 

_ Announcer: “Few people are 
aware that governments are not 


.. alas, to stay 


just impersonal bureaucracies. 
They also engage in valuable ex- 
perimental research with your 
mind in mind.” : 

Formation: Band spells ““CIA”’ 
on field; change to ‘‘FBI.” 

Music: Band plays ‘Killing 
Me Softly.” 

“We really have a great time 
putting on these shows,” says 
Roy McDonald. “Every week is a 
challenge to our cleverness. This 
week we have to give a half-time 
show with only a quarter of our 
normal players since school 
hasn’t started yet. We’re going to 
do a salute to punctuation. You 
know, first we're going to line 
everybody up from one 25 yard- 
line to the other 25 yard-line and 
call it a fifty-yard dash. Then 
we'll all get together in a dot and 
play a period piece — maybe the 
1812 Overture .... that kind of 
stuff. It ought to be fun.” 


At the hop 

Traditionally, college dances 
or “‘mixers’’ have been the events 
to which freshmen go during the 


first few weeks of school to stand 


around and look at each other. 
At Wellesley College, the tradi- 
tion is thriving. On any Satur- 
day night one is likely to find the 
student center filled with an as- 
sortment of young men, young 
women and alligators. The 
young men cluster together and 
laugh~-nervously; the females, 
more relaxed on their home turf, 
chat loudly with the men and 
with each other; the alligators sit 
quietly, mouths open, on the 
shirts above the breasts of both 
sexes. The alligators are usually 
the only ones not drinking beer. 
The Wellesley women exude 
Papagallo funk — bright colors, 
make-up and shining faces 
(“They look like high school girls 
with diaphragms,” a friend of 
mine said). The men who at- 
tend Wellesley mixers, mostly 
from Harvard and MIT, are 
clean and preppy. No drugs here. 
The music (Stevie Wonder, Roll- 
ing Stones and The Doobie Bro- 
thers) is loud but nobody dances 
Continued on page 24 
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the Mr. Husky Trophy, Mr. Husky and his likeness. Hail Alma Howard — cheerleading has improved. 
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MIT’s Number 6 Club beneath the antlers once owned by President Grant. 
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The State 
of the Student P 


Lost in their own back pages 


by Glenn Rifkin 


“Happy days are here again 
The kids, they all drink beer 
again, 

And they each choose a career 

again, 

Happy days are here again... .’ 

— from the cover of June 17, 
1976 Harvard Crimson. 


It’s all over. The riots and 
demonstrations, the takeovers 
and confrontations of the late 
60s and early "70s have disap- 
peared. The campus papers full 
of calls for strikes and demands 
that the administration kick 
ROTC off campus have slipped 
quietly back from the front lines 
and have re-emerged as more 
conservative voices of the stu- 
dents. 
The campus newspapers 
around Boston have straight- 
ened their ties, shined their 
shoes and gone respectable. Jeff 
Kindler, editor of the Tufts 
Observer, claims “‘the more ser- 
ious journalists have taken 
over.” m 
Sure, kids. With Vietnam and 
Watergate gone, what serious 
material have the papers come 
up with to fill their pages? And 
who are the people who have 
emerged as the leaders of the col- 
lege press? ~. 
Following. such notables as — ie ; r 
Continued on page 18 Jim Cramer — Harvard Crimson. 
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Dick Silverman — the News at BU. 
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See Dr. Hook 


“LIVE” With Other Top Artists 
The Harvest Festival 
* October 2nd 


Canaan Fair Grounds 
Canaan, N.H. 


\ 


30 People will win a-pair of 
Free Tickets, to the 
DR. HOOK Harvest Festival 
A Little Bit More at the Harvard Coop. 


Album Features: 


Visit the Coop Record Dept. 


More Like The Movies; A Little Bit More; for Detal Is 


The Radio; Up On The Mountain; Only 


sixteen; Jungle To The Zoo; Bad Eye Bill: LP On | t 
What About You; If Not You; A Couple Sd C a 


More Years 
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LEVI’S* JEANS 
step out for college week- 
ends with jeans and a jacket 
of Cone Stacord™ corduroy. 
This soft-touch corduroy of 
84% cotton/16% polyester 
stays neat and comfortable 
morning till night. Jeans 28-38, 
jacket S,M,L,XL. Bothina ~° 
wide range of colors. Ask for 
Levi's jeans and tops at your 
favorite campus store. 


NE ee 
corduroy 


MEMBER CORDUROY COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

































fabrics people liv in. 


CONE MILLS 440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10018 
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Harvard's 
Fanciest 


Footwork * 


All they want to do is fight 


by Mike Gibbons 

This fall, an estimated 500,000 
Boston-area college football fans 
will pile into five stadiums to 
witness the local version of 
America’s most popular aut- 
umn sporting ritual. While Bos- 
ton fans are nowhere near as wild 
and crazy as those in Alabama, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Michigan, California and In- 
diana, they are knowledgeable 
and loyal, and they possess a 


particular affection for the crea- 
tive and unorthodox. Those in- 
terested in joining the weekly 
pilgrimages to the local battle- 
grounds can choose from the big, 
strong and methodical Boston 
College Eagles — the toughest of 
the lot; the much improved Bos- 
ton University Terriers; the 
Northeastern Huskies; the grit- 
ty and under-publicized Boston 
State Warriors; and the truly un- 
predictable defending Ivy 





League champs, Harvard’s 
Crimson. 

If you are a diehard football 
follower who has just moved to 
Boston or a visitor from a for- 
eign land who is interested in 
what one portion of American 
youth does for pain and glory — 
or if you’re just interested in 
football as an art form — let me 
recommend an afternoon of clev- 
er, intricate and highly imag- 
inative craftsmanship in Ivy- 





draped Harvard Stadium. Tick- 


ets costing $4 and $6 — $8 for the 
Yale game — will get you one of 
37,289 seats-in this architectural 
combination of an ancient Greek 
stadium and a Roman Circus 
(built in 1903, making it the old- 
est football arena in the coun- 
try). 
Chief resident of the Stadium 
is, of course, the Harvard foot- 
ball team — a veritable frater- 
nity of young gladiators who 





NOT TOO LONG AGO, 
CrO2 WAS IT. 
TODAY, TDK SA IS IT. 


TDK SA, the cassette proven to outsound 
chrome and the tapes that tried surpassing chrome. 
Chrome was a big step forward. It provided 
the best S/N and superior high-end. But it hada 
few disadvantages. 
Now TDK SA (Super Avilyn) has stepped 
past chrome. It offers better high-end with excel- 
lent low and mid range response, and greatly 
reduced abrasiveness. It’s just about distortion-free. 
How? For years the solution eluded chemical 
engineers. Until TDK developed the particle it 
called AVILYN. 


TDK has provided the optimal density of 


the cobalt ion and combined it with pure gamma 
ferric oxide in a unique process that’s different 
from other cobalt-treated tapes. SA is the world’s 
only non-chrome tape that can take full advantage 
of CrO,’s bias/equalization settings. That gives 
you the advantage of the high-end noise reduction 
properties of chrome 
playback equalization. 
TDK Electronics Corp., 
755 Eastgate Blvd., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 


Also available in Canada. 


TDK. 


Wait till you hear 


what you’ve been missing. 





have been hurling their padded 
flesh at opponents with calcula- 
ted abandon on the soft green 
grass — and sometimes spe- 
cially formulated nylon — of 
gridirons for the last 102 years. 
Why should you take a look at 
the Harvard Crimson? Because 
they are, perhaps, the most en- 
tertaining team in all of foot- 
ball. They are practitioners of 
the marvelous and seemingly 
mysterious Multiflex offense, a 
highly creative, artistic, varied 
and flexible system of offensive 
attack that has to be seen to be 
believed. It was first introduced 
at Harvard by its inventor, Joe 
Restic, when he took over as 
head coach in 1971. 

The Multiflex is a~condensa- 
tion of every offensive ploy ever 
used in the history of football. 
It’s the straight-T, split-T, slot- 
T, power-I, pro-set, single-wing, 
double-wing, backless-back- 
field, and sandlot razzle-dazzle, 
all wrapped up into one. When 
you first see the Multiflex in ac- 
tion, you wonder how the play- 
ers can remember what seems 
like an infinite number of play 
assignments. Then you think 
that only players as smart as the 
Harvards could run the thing 
anyway. But Restic doesn’t 
think that it’s confusing, and he 
says that you don’t have to be a 
Harvard student to learn it. He 
likens it to a logic course. After 
you begin to understand the ba- 
sis of the Multiflex, everything 
falls into the proper place. 

What does the Multiflex look 
like to opponents and fans? Have 
you ever seen an offensive for- 
mation that flanks both ends, 
puts both halfbacks and the full- 
back in the slots between the 
ends and the line, shifts one half- 
back behind the quarterback, 
sets another back in motion, and 
then runs a quarterback sneak? 
At the 1974 Yale game, the turn- 
ing point was a long lateral, .dis- 
guised as a pass, to Pat MclIn- 
ally, who was camped in front of 
the Yale bench. Mclnally, in 
turn, heaved a long pass’to Jim 
Curry at the two-yard line. 
When I saw the play I thought, 
why not — we used to do things 
like that in.the schoolyard. 

Restic uses the Multiflex be- 
cause Harvard doesn’t recruit 
the kinds of goons that keeps 
Ohio State’s Woody “Three 
Yards And Elbow Burns On The 
Artificial Surface’’ Hayes in 
business. The college football 
powers are usually very efficient 
and very boring. 

“With the kind of personnel 
we Have, this system gives our of- 
fense a big advantage over the 
opposing defenses,” says Restic. 
The most obvious advantage is 
the play options that the quar- 
terback has when the team is at 
the line of scrimmage. From any 
of several possible formations, he 
can call for one of three options 
just before the ball is snapped. 
Situations resulting from these 
possibilities have produced 
enough different offensive plays 
to create a staggering pile of 
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computer printout charts. 

“The Multiflex makes Har- 
vard a tough team to prepare for 
each week,” says Restic. ‘“Be- 
cause we have so many sets, the 
opponent c. nd only min- 
imum time on a variety of situa- 
tions instead of working full- 
time preparing to stop a one-set 
team. It’s an ideal Ivy League of- 
fense because it can be adapted 
each year to your personnel with 
little effort. It looks and: sounds 
complicated, but it’s really easy. 
Last September, for example, we 
had to put in the entire offense in 
three days. When this simpli- 
city is combined with the right 
personnel, it’s fun to watch. It 
appeals to a wide variety of 
fans.” 

It might be fun for Harvard 
players and fans, but quite of- 
ten it’s a nightmare for opposing 
defenses. During the Dart- 
mouth game last year, one of 
Dartmouth’s assistant coaches, 
after watching Crimson quar- 
terback Jim Kubacki complete 


his third touchdown pass of the, 


game to end Bob McDermott, 
mumbled in disgust, “How in 
hell can you stop them? It’s im- 
possible. You just can’t tell what 
they’re going to do.” 

On August 27, 108 Harvard 
veterans and rookie hopefuls re- 
ported for the first day of prac- 
tice. They were all eager to con- 
fuse opposing defenses and de- 
stroy opposing offenses. But in 
their path lay two obstacles: a 
multi-million-dollar indoor ath- 
letic complex under construc- 
tion outside the stadium and an 
inexperienced offensive line. To 
reach the Stadium’s grassy green 
carpet, the team had to weave its 
way gracefully through several 
dump trucks, a crane, bulldoz- 
ers and hardhats, and gingerly 
jump over a network of drainage 
ditches. Rumors abounded that 
Restic planned to incorporate 
the construction site — which 
the visiting teams would also 
have to traverse in order to reach 


the field — into the Multiflex. 


Restic had stated earlier that he 
wanted to try a few new wrink- 
les this season. 

“If we make it to the playing 
field this year, it'll be a vic- 
tory,”’ he told a group of writers 
at a pre-season press confer- 
ence. “Our secret weapon might 
be to have our pass receivers run 
some drainage ditch patterns.” 
But the joking stopped abruptly 
when one writer asked who 
would man the tackle, guard and 
center positions. “I don’t know,” 
said Restic. “I want to put in 
several new things on offense this 
year, but what I’m able to do will 
depend on who will play in the 
line. I hope we can find the right 
personnel because I'll be very 
disappointed if I can’t do the 
things I want to do.” 

The construction site will have 
a much greater effect on the loy- 
al Harvard fans. To understand 
the effect on the fans is to under- 
stand the essence of Crimson 
football spectating. The area 
now under construction used to 


be a parking lot rimmed by con- 
crete walkways and lawns. For 
years, the Saltonstalls, Ken- 
nedys, Cabots, Lowells, Pea- 
bodys, Schlesingers and Kis- 
singers — clad in well-worn cor- 
duroy jackets, pullover sweaters 
and topsider shoes, their wives 
and girlfriends in tweed A-line 
skirts, wool pants and cardigan 
sweaters — would warm up for 
games by washing down lunches 
of ham and cheese sandwiches 






and fried chicken with ample 
amounts of beer, bourbon and 
scotch. The problem is that they 
used to eat the lunches out of the 
trunks of their cars in the old 
parking lot, or on. blankets 
spread on the nearby lawns. This 
pre-game eating ritual was as 
important to them as the open- 
ing kickoff. But now the picnic 
grounds have been bulldozed un- 
der. What will the alumni do? 
What about all the visitors from 


Columbia, UMass., BU, Cor- 
nell, Brown and Yale,.who ar- 
rive with growling stomachs? 
“Harvard alumni are quite re- 
sourceful, you know,” smiled one 
friend of Harvard football who 
wouldn’t tell me his name. “I’m 
sure they can make any adjust- 
ments that might be necessary to 
overcome any obstacles in the 
path of watching Harvard foot- 
ball. You must remember that 
people have been attending foot- 
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ball games in Harvard Stadium 
since the turn of the century, and 
they have always managed quite 
nicely. If we have to, we'll eat our 
pre-game lunches at home. And 
the Yale people can go to Mc- 
Donald’s.” 

While the alumni worked out 
their lunch plans, Restic had 
only three weeks to whip his 
squad into shape for the sea- 
son’s opener against the lowly 

Continued on page 8 
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C® Any woman who has a great deal to offer the world is in trouble.9® 


Hazel Scott on Hazel Scott, in Ms. Magazine. 


©¢1f men could get pregnant, abortion would be a sacrament.99 


Flo Kennedy talks ‘verbal karate,’ in Ms. 


©@Black family life will be a disaster if it copies white family life.°° 


Eleanor Holmes Norton talks about black feminism, in Ms. 


©¢1 ike 60% of all the people on welfare in the United States, | am white...welfare is a 
woman’s issue.9® 


Marie Ratagick tells the truth about welfare, in Ms. 


©The Sexual Revolution and the Women’s Movement are polar opposites on philosophy, 


goals and spirit.°° 


Anseima Dell’ Olio talks about the sexual revolution, in Ms. 


©©We want live activists, not imprisoned martyrs. Yet, what do we do with our rage?®® 


Gloria Steinem on rape and retaliation, in Ms. 


© do not agree with your last article, and | am cancelling my wife’s subscription. 9° 


Jane O'Reilly quotes a letter from an irate husband, in Ms. 






a 


First, because they’re true—women’s lives are 


as sad, funky, outrageous, exhilarating, 
creative, angry, funny, wasted, vulnerable 
and strong as these quotes, and thousands 


more like them. 


And second, because no other magazine is 
saying them. That’s why Ms. got started four 
years ago, and that’s why it has become 
successful beyond the usual rules of the 
publishing world. 


Other magazines help women escape from 
the reality of life, and help men escape from 
the reality of women. Ms. Magazine creates a 
forum for change; for the honest voices of 
people who are trying to grow and to change 


the world around them. It’s a bundle of support, 


shared expertise, intimate revelations, 
laughter and insights. A portable friend. 


To see if you agree, we'd like you to take 
advantage of our special half-price offer 
as described in the coupon at right. 






z e 


Please allow 6-8 weeks 
for your first issue 
to be shipped. 


c-T- 





Thanks, I'll take you up on that! 


Ms. 123 Garden Street, Marion, Ohio 43302 


nat is Vis. magazine 
why is it sa 


In 
all these terrible 


e things? 
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You may love it or hate it. But you won't find 
anything else that’s saying the same things. 
Read Ms. Magazine, the national alternate 
publication for women (and for humanist 
men). Find out how the other half lives—the 
other half of ourselves. 


Mail Coupon Toda 
to cet 50% Off! 


Please send me Ms. for one full year (12 issues) for only $5.00* 
—a savings of 50% off the regular subscription rate of $10.00 
(58% off the single-copy price). 

Satisfaction Guarantee: You may cancel at any time and re- 
ceive a refund of the unused portion of your subscription. 








Check one: [] Bill me. C) Payment enclosed. 04247 
Ms. , 
Mr. 
(Please Print) 
Address 
City State Zip 





*For subscriptions outside the U.S., its possessions and Canada, add $2. 
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Assemble frame by 
squeezing wood strips 
= Staple across 
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Now starting from the cen- 
ter of each strip staple to 






























Fabric is now folded tight- 
ly around corners as “hos- 


e One inch is left open at the 
corners to allow = in 
for da 













































Stretch it yourself or let us custom make it 
from our international collection 
of fabric graphics. 


fab tL ions 
WE’RE NOT YOUR RUN-OF-THE-MILL FABRIC STORE 


Cambridge: 44 Brattle Street - Boston: 114 Newbury Street - Brookline: 1335 Beacon Street - New York 146 E. 56th Street 
Opening Soon in the Mall at Chestnut Hill \ 























Introducing the PUCH Moped. A whole 
new way to go between your home and the club, 
and the 1st and 19th hole. With all your clubs and 
other stuff, the ease of a fully automatic trans- 
mission, Virtually no maintenance, and super 
scores on economy (150 mpg is no handicap). 

Come be a sport and see how it feels. Try a 

new PUCH Moped, justforthe §=——-——_— 

fun of it. Playing as you go 
is the name of the game. 

INTRODUCING THE PUCH 
MOPED. THE GO-BETWEEN. 









Quality comes across 
L 


Pie WLk 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 














Footwork 


Continued from page.7 
Columbia Lions on September 
18. In preparation for that date, 
the team held its annual Crim- 
sons vs. Whites intrasquad 
scrimmage on September 10. 
The results of the contest would 
determine who would start in the 
offensive line. The defense, an- 
chored by All-East, All-Ivy, All- 
New England Captain Bill Em- 
per, is deep and sound. 

“The defense will be our 
strength for the first few games,” 
said Emper. “It will have to keep 
us in the game until the offense 
comes around.” Other stalwarts 
on defense are ends Bob Baggott 
and Russ Savage, tackles Steve 
Kaseta and Charlie Kaye, 
middle guard Lou Mernieri and 
linebacker Tom Joyce. Several 
promising sophomores, includ- 
ing linebacker Craig Beling, will 
add depth. 

The offense, led by record-set- 
ting quarterback Jim Kubacki, 
halfback Tom Winn and ends 


| Jim Curry and Bob McDermott, 


will be unstoppable if the inter- 
ior line develops. McDermott 
was named New England player 
of the year last season. Fullback 
Chris Doherty and sophomore 
halfback Ralph Polillio will add 
strength to an already strong 
backfield. 

For the scrimmage, the bulk of 
the first-stringers played for the 
Crimsons. Most of the promis- 
ing newcomers suited up for the 
Whites. During a dull first half, 
the Whites’ defense gave the 
Crimson regulars all kinds of fits, 
but the Crimsons’ defense was 
even tougher on the Whites. 
Mike Lynch — the team’s reg- 
-ular place kicker — kicked a 
field goal for the Whites in the 
first quarter. Dave Walton 
kicked one for the Crimsons, also 
in the first quarter, and the half 
ended in a 3-3 tie. The highlight 
of the first half was a long Ku- 
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” backi- to-Curry pass comple- 


ie 3 Be 


tion. What surprised Restic 
about the play was that the fleet 
Curry was hauled down from be- 
hind by Craig Beling. 

“Beling’s faster than I real- 
ized,’ said Restic after the 
scrimmage. But part of the truth 
is that Curry has been slowed 
down by nagging muscle pulls 
and a sore ankle. 

The Crimsons’ speedy Ralph 
Polillio broke the tie by running 
back the second-half kickoff 95 
yards for a TD. Kubacki shifted 
the Multiflex into high gear, 
scored on a one-yard QB sneak, 
and after three periods the Crim- 
sons led, 17-3. Polillio and Winn 
scored in the fourth, Walton 
added another field goal, and the 
final score was 34-3. In all, more 
than 90 players had seen action. 

“We still need a lot of work,” 
said Restic. But then, have you 
ever heard a coach say that his 
squad had enough work? Two 
things about football coaches: 
they never have enough time and 
they never predict victory. “Pol- 
illio and Beling both did a great 
job. We’ll have to find some 
place for them to play. The kick 
return units did a good job, but 
the kick coverage was question- 
able. And we made quite a few 
mistakes. [several fumbles and 
penalties].”’ 

After watching films of the 
scrimmage, Restic would decide 
who would play in the offensive 
line. The first and second teams 
would be announced, and it’s on 
with play in Harvard’s 103rd 
year of football. Harvard Sta- 
dium would awaken to the Crim- 
son band marching down the 
field, playing ‘10,000 Men, oops, 
People of Harvard.”’ And the stu- 
dents will sing Tom Lehrer’s 
classic song: 


Fight fiercely Harvard, fight, 
fight, fight, 

Demonstrate to them our skill. 

Albeit they possess the might, 

Nonetheless, we have the will 
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. Head coach Joe Restic. 
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Welcome Gack students! 
Wy aame 61 Tr. Sol. 
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~ Moments to Remember 


A reminiscence for the hopeless 


by Clif Garboden 

This is the twentieth century. 
Too much aggravation! 

— Ray Davies 

I'll never forget her. Her name 
was Miss Gracie and her de- 
meanor can only be described as 
bovine. Old before her time, born 
to a civil servant’s mentality, 
more to be pitied than hated, she 
was a clerk in the Boston Uni- 
versity bursar’s office — one of 
those occupants of a pivotal posi- 
tion in a delicate plan (in this 
case freshman registration) who, 
by some managerial oversight, is 
expected to do the job by rote. 
Miss Gracie lacked any sort of 
understanding of what execu- 
tive types call the Big Picture. 

Her job was to collect tuition. 
If a student could satisfy her that 
he’d paid his bill, she would fork 
over an ID sticker that would en- 
title him to collect his course 
cards. Freshmen who paid in ad- 
vance were processed elsewhere. 
Students who could write out a 
$1600 check were likewise con- 
sidered routine. Students like 
myself whose scholarship and 
loan money from such bureau- 
cracies as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and the Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad had not yet reached 
the university coffers were sent 
to the bursar’s office. 

Mr. Bottomley, one of the bur- 
sars, Outranked my Miss Gra- 
cie. He understood the Big Pic- 
ture and was willing to assume 
that states and railroads were 
good for their debts. I stood in 
my sixth registration line in the 
gymnasium, confronted Mr. Bot- 
tomley with my lack of liquid 
capital and he handed me my 
course cards. Then he told me to 
find Miss Gracie, show her my 








receipts and have her authorize 
my ID sticker. 

I found her and showed her my 
receipts. She asked me for a per- 
sonal check for the amount of the 
scholarship and loan money. I 
explained that if I could write 
such a check I wouldn’t need 
either. She, in turn, asked me for 
a personal check. I said that Mr. 
Bottomley had sent me. She said 
I had to pay in full or I wouldn’t 
get my course cards. I said I al- 


ready had my course cards. 

She said, “No, you don’t.” 

I was speechless. To this day 
my heart sinks with disbelief at 
the thought of her reply. A thou- 
sand times on as many sleepless 
nights since I have mentally ma- 
chine-gunned that woman. I 
tried to explain again, all the 
while clutching my course cards 
to my freshman breast for fear 
that Miss Gracie would confis- 
cate them and condemn me to 


stand in another line. 
She was unyielding — ulti- 
mately resorting to the same 


tack auto mechanics use when 


you start using big words to ex- 
plain what’s wrong with your 
car. She turned to the next poor 
mendicant in line and asked, 
“Can I help you?” 

Well, I’m not just a pretty 
face. I have wit; so I countered, 
“Probably not, you seem pretty 
helpless.”” Miss Gracie was so of- 


- fended by my rejoinder that, 
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days later, after I’d convinced 
the rest of the university of the 
inevitability of my enrollment. 
she still refused to deal with me 
and insisted that her assistant 
actually hand me my ID sticker. 

Tales “of the BU bursar’s of- 
fice could fill a third testament. 
It was the kind of place where 
you would walk up to the only 
occupied station in a row of eight 
teller’s windows and be told you 
were in the wrong line. 

“Go to window three, please.” 

“But there’s no one there.” 

“Go to window three and ring 
the buzzer.” 

“Tt’s going to be you, isn’t_it?” 

No reply. It was. 

Suffice to say that back in the 
fall of 1966 BU was far from a 
model of efficiency. What’s more 
important, however, are the gen- 
eral lessons I should have 
learned from my encounter with 
Miss*Gracie on Day One of my 
college career. 

Big Pictures are important, 
and middle-level clerks weren’t 
the only people who hadn’t mas- 
tered them. Me, for example. I 
was going through the motions of 
registration without ever having 
been told what registration was. 
I was taunted with course cards 
and ID stickers before I knew 
what they were for. I couldn’t 
even have defined the word 
“bursar.”” 

Some students may have had 
an easier time, but I was leading 
a pointedly uncharmed life. Dur- 
ing the summer prior to my 
freshman year, the university 
had mailed me at least two doz- 
en letters entreating me to join 
ROTC. They made it sound as 

Continued on page 27 








Now only $129. 


Sometimes, you have to go a little 
out of your way 
to get a good seat. 


At a good price. And that’s just what you'll find by going a little 
out of your way this week. To The Lower Story. 
Shown, is our classic Bentwood. They're seconds with cane 
seats and slat backs. Available in natural or walnut finish. Regularly 
$70, they're a great find at only $39. 
Other good reasons for making the trip include: The Dining 
Chair, in natural finish with fiber seat. It’s a beautifully designed 
chair and a fantastic value at only $22.50. 
Our imported French Concert Chair. A favorite in white. Con- 
temporary European design in wood and metal. Reduced from 
$25 to $18.95. A matching table is also available at similar savings. 
Regularly $40, now $29.95. 
And try pulling up a chair to our Swedish Dining Table. In birch 
laminate with self storing leaf. Finished in durable polyurethane, 
its dimensions are 31 x 47¥2 to 3142 x 66% extended. 


The Lower Story. We think if you’re willing to go a little out 
of your way to get here, the least we can do is offer you a chair. 
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Fhe Lower Story, 171 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 547-5938. 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30. Thurs. until 8:30. 
The best way to go a little out of your way: From Harvard 
Square: Take Concord Ave. one mile to Huron Ave. Make a 
left and you’re there. From Fresh Pond Circle: Follow 
Concord Ave. one mile to Huron Ave. and turn right. 











DO IT YOURSELF 
URETHANE FOAM 


Prime quality new polyurethane 
foam. Firm, smooth, odorless, non- 
allergenic, mothproof and mildew 
resistant. For home, station wagon, 
trailer, boat and camper. 


For estimates on sizes and thickness 
bs order, please send finished dimen- 
ions. 


” 
Bench 24x75 7.00 8.75 
Cot 30x75 8.00 10.75 
Twin 39x75 10.00 14.00 
% 48x75 14.00 17.25 
Full 54x75 15.00 19.50 


NOW AVAILABLE 


CUSTOM COVERING 
AND STITCHING 


NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER CO., INC. 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 02214 
Tel one 542-7962 
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THE PREMIUM CASSETTE 
AY-OFFS. 





Play-offs were held April 
8, 1976 j in the Ampex 
Magnetic Tape Research 
Laboratory at Redwood 
City, California, using 

a Nakamichi-1000 
cassette deck at standard 
factory bias setting 

and following each tape 
manufacturer’s play- 
back instructions. We 
measured frequency 
response at a record level 


20 dB below 200 


nwb/m, third harmonic 
distortion at zero dB 

(200 nwb/m, 400 Hz), out- 
put at 3% third harmonic 
distortion (400 Hz), 

and N.A.B. weighted 
noise. C60 cassettes were 
used. The photos are 
unretouched chart 
recorder output. You can 
see why Ampex 20/20+ 

is the best quality cassette 
you can buy. 











ANMPEX 
The best cassette yet. 








You may purchase 20-20 plus at any of these fine audio dealers in New England: 





Suburban Stores 


BRANDS MART 


Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge 
Kingston, R.1. Dedham 
(Admittance only to holders of Brands | Danvers 
Mart cards or College 1|.D.’s) Springfield 


BRIGGS & BRIGGS ! 

Cambridge pn 
RDAN MARSH 

ten and most MUSIC ONE 


Boston 


“MINUTEMAN RADIO 


LECHMERE SALES FRED LOCKE STEREO 


Old Greenwich, Conn. Only 


TAPE PLACE 
Dedham 


TAPE PLACE Ii 
W. Bridgewater 


K&L SOUND 
Watertown 





WIN AN $11,000 
GOLD CORVETTE 


Thats the fabulous first prize in the Great Ampex 
blank tape Gold Award Sweepstakes. 25 second 
prizes of TEAC cassette recorders. 50 third 
prizes of Koss Stereo headphones. 200 additional 
prizes of a case of Ampex blank cassettes. No 
utc hase necessary. Vord where prohibited by 


Get an entry blank and details at these fine Gold Award Dealers 
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Surviving Freshman Comp 


The teacher hates it as much as you do 


by Stafford Phirk 

I fell in love with my Fresh- 
man Composition teacher. She 
was slim, bright and looked like 
Jean Seberg in Breathless. She 
wore tight sweaters and short 
skirts (circa 1966) and talked 
about beauty and truth, sweet- 
ness and light. And LBJ. In the 
fullness of time, the semester 
ended and much to my surprise, 
she invited me over to her place 
for coffee. I stayed for supper. I 
stayed for breakfast. It was a 
one-night stand but it was the 
high point of my college educa- 
tion. I decided then and there to 
become a Freshman Composi- 
tion teacher. 

Sometimes, while sitting in 
my lonely room grading stacks of 
freshman themes, I think back to 
my carefree college days and 
wonder where I went wrong. Now 
I'm Mr. Phirk, “the creep who 
teaches comp.”’ But that night, I 
was young Staff. Oh well, 


enough of the past. I have been 
prevailed upon to share my 
knowledge of Freshman Com- 
position with you, entering fresh- 
men, and perhaps right the 
wrongs I have perpetrated in my 
classroom. In lieu of sleeping 
with your teacher (that will be 
discussed later on), I will try to 
prepare you for your inevitable 
ordeal with Fresh Comp, and 
help you emerge from these tur- 
bulent waters with your sanity, 
self-esteem and academic rec- 
ord in reasonably good shape. 


The course 


“And you know Something is 

happening 
But you don’t know what it is.’ 
— Ballad of a Thin Man 


Freshman Composition’s main 
problem is that it’s a course 
without a subject. It began in 
1874 at (where else?) Harvard 
when someone (a _ conspiracy 


cloaks the culprit’s identity) in- 
troduced a required rhetoric 
course for entering scholars. In 
1887 the course surfaced at the 
University of Michigan and by 
1907 it had reached Stanford and 
the coast. From sea to shining 
sea, Freshman Composition held 
sway. So much for history. 

What will your modern-day 
version of the course cover? Well 
... the subject it’s supposed to 
cover, the subject it won’t cover, 
is writing. 

Freshman Composition teach- 
ers are not writers and they are 
not trained to teach writing. 
They have been trained to im- 
part a body of knowledge but 
writing cannot be taught in that 
fashion because it’s a skill. This 
simple fact has escaped educa- 
tors for over a hundred years now 
so your class will probably deal 
with literature, rhetoric or gram- 
mar. 

If your class concentrates on 


literature, you'll read essays by 
Thoreau, Orwell, Thurber, 
Thomas Huxley and other heav- 
ies. The idea is that after read- 
ing these masters you'll go home 
and write like them. This belief 
is so firmly entrenched in the 
minds of educators that even 
decades of reading freshman 
themes cannot convince them 
that it doesn’t work. Anyway, 
they don’t want to. be convinced 
because if they can’t teach lit- 
erature, and they don’t know 
how to teach writing, what will 
they. teach? Grammar? 

I was saved from the pain of 
teaching grammar for the very 
simple reason that I didn’t know 
any and I could not understand 
grammar books. Lucky for you, 
grammarians are a dying breed. 
Traditional grammar _ concen- 
trates upon identifying the parts 
of speech (nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, etc.) and memorizing the 
rules for their usage. The idea is 





Bowl & Board Furniture offers red oak sofas, which 
are virtually indestructable. They come in zippered 
covers, removable for easy cleaning or quick 

redecorating. Available in rich corduroys for$47Q 
or in Hindu cottons for $520 


25 MT. AUBURN ST. CAMBRIDGE, 661-0375 


HINGHAM, 749-5451 


VINEYARD HAVEN, 693-9441 
NEWPORT, 401-847-3080 


GLADSTONBURY, CT. 203-633-0363 


Send for our FREE Brochure 


that if you learn the rules, you'll 
write good, Or well, but that’s as 
far as it goes, which is not very 
far, which is why grammarians 
are a dying breed. 

Your course could cover rheto- 
ric. Now, nobody knows exactly 
what rhetoric is, but that doesn’t - 
stop a lot of people from at- 
tempting to teach it. What the 
Greeks meant by rhetoric was 
the art of oral persuasion, i.e., 
argument. What the average 
Freshman Composition teacher 
means is anybody’s guess. My 
guess would be that it means 
that you’ll be writing themes on 
abortion, pro or con; prison re- 
form, pro or con; birth control; 
busing and anything else that 
can be debated. If you feel a 
little foolish adding your two 
cents to these crashingly famil- 
iar and predictable issues, imag- 
ine how your teacher feels when 
he’s forced to resort to them. 

Any of the above approaches 
will involve the dreaded “‘pa- 
per.” You will be asked to dis- 
play your insights into the lit- 
erature (budding literary critic 
that you are), your facility in ar- 
gument and your grasp of gram- 
mar. You’ll wait until the night 
before the paper is due and then 
you'll type out any old shit that 
comes into your head. The crux 
of the matter is that you don’t 
really have anything - particu- 
larly interesting to say about 
anything. And there’s no reason 
why you should. Very few people 
bubble. over with insights at: the 
drop of a topic sentence. 

One of the major topics of con- 
versation around English de- 
partments is how long one 
spends grading a paper. “Jesus, 
Phirk, you spend ten minutes on 
a theme? That means you can 
only do six an hour: Do you real- 
ize what you’re doing? That’s al- 
most ten hours a week reading 
that drivel: Do they pay you 
enough for that?’’ Nope. 


The teacher 


“You've been with the profes- 
sors and 
They've all liked your looks.” 
— Ballad of a Thin Man 
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All thetennis you want exactly 
where you want it — at Government 
Center. Six indoor Plexi-Cushion 
courts. Indirect lighting. Sauna, 
lounge, and locker rooms. Teaching 
pros. Tournaments. Activities. 
Ample indoor parking. All for less 
than it costs at other area clubs. 
Single, married and family member- 
ships now being accepted. Corpo- 
rate and special membership rates. 


Charles River Park 
Tennis Club 


At Government Center, Boston 
call 742-2920 
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Your teacher, should you be 
attending a large, metropolitan 
university, will probably be a 
graduate student working on his 
PhD or writing a dissertation on 
some deservedly forgotten Vic- 
torian essayist. Pity your poor 
teacher, for his is a world apart. 
It is impossible to describe the 
atmosphere of graduate school 
other than impressionistically. 
Fondle a rotting tweed jacket, 
sniff a three-day-old cigarette 
butt, sip a flat beer, finger an 
empty wallet and picture a land 
where the sun never shines, the 
air never stirs and the rivers have 
run dry. Now imagine being 
poor, overworked and_ univer- 
sally despised. That’s your 
teacher’s life. 

Your instructor never heard an 
inner voice urging, ‘“‘Go ye forth 
and teach participial phrases.” 
No, he teaches Freshman Com- 
position so that he can eat while 
he prepares for a job he may 
never find. The university con- 
siders him cheap labor. You 
would never guess how cheap. 

The average Freshman Com- 
position instructor has had very 
limited teaching experience. He. 
is in graduate school because he 
is a.scholar, but the scholarly 
temperament is usually shy and 
retiring, ill-suited to the hectic 
confrontations of teaching. But 
there he is, standing in front of 
the class, in a position of au- 
thority for, perhaps, the first 


time in his life. Perhaps he has 
just come from a conference with 
his Eighteenth Century Lit. pro- 
fessor who has ridiculed his in- 
telligence, his upbringing and 
his clothes. Perhaps his girl- 


friend has just run off with her 


ski instructor. The point is, your 
teacher is human. Recognizing 


this will help you survive the 
class. 


The class 
“You walk into the room, 

Like a camel and then you 
frown. 

You keep your eyes in your 
pocket, : 


And your nose on the ground.” 
— Ballad of a Thin Man 
There are various disrepu- 
table methods for surviving 
Freshman Composition and al- 
though I don’t advocate any of 
the following tactics, I would be 
shirking my duty if I didn’t re- 
port them. 
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Sex 

Phirk walks into the class- 
room, a cigarette drooling from 
his lips. He runs his hand 
through his luxuriant mane, 
leans against the desk in the 
front of the room and checks out 
the talent. “‘A pretty girl is like a 
mel-o-dee.”” 

There are few more sexually 
charged environments than a 
college classroom. Sex is the 
game on campus and everybody 
plays. Your instructor will not be 
much older than you are. He is 
aware that all eyes are on him. 
He is aware that he is in a posi- 
tion of power. He is, therefore, 
easy to seduce. (Female teach- 
ers are harder to bed down than 
their male counterparts. Per- 
haps it is because our misguided 
society winks at men -who take 
female children to bed while it 
frowns at women who do the 
same with boys.) It is hard for a 
teacher to give a bad grade to a 
lover, especially if one considers 


; that with a well placed word, a 
2 student can get the pedant fired. 


It is sad but true that teach- 


z ers will be prejudiced in favor of 


students they find attractive. Af- 
ter all, the classroom is part of 
life. 


The vile flatterer 
“Oh, Mr. Phirk, I’ve never 
really appreciated literature un- 
til you. . .” Buttering the teach- 
er is an honored tradition but it 
Continued’on page 16 








mphasis on Quality a 
Low Prices 
Sony @ Stax @ Pioneer @ Ambient 
For Further info : 


Audio 
315 A Cabot St. 
Beverly, Mass. 922-4231 
M-W till 6 T-F till 9 Sat. till 5 























’ Italian & French 
Cuisine 
“Try Our Veal Alla Jerry”’ 
VALET PARKING 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


108 Richmond St. 
(Off Commercial St.) 
Boston’s North End 

FOR RESERVATIONS 

CALL 227- 8226 

























GIVE US18 
ANDWELLTURN 


ABAROFGOL 


Before you begin to question what you're 
going to do with your college education, 
consider what you can do with it as an officer 


in the Coast Guard. 


After just 18 weeks of specialized 
training, you'll take a management position 
with real responsibility. It could be at one of 
our Port Safety or Marine Inspection units. 
Or helping operate a recreational boating 
safety program. You’ll be on the job with the 
nation’s foremost maritime law enforcement 
agency. Protecting man from the sea and the 


sea from man. 


The Coast Guard’s known for saving 
lives and property. Today our role is 
expanding as we protect coastal sea-life 
resources from depletion by fishing fleets 
and intercept major narcotics smugglers off 
our shores. A Coast Guard job is a big 


responsibility. 


The rewards are excellent, too. A starting 
salary of over $10,000 a year, post-graduate 
training opportunities and excellent retire- 
ment benefits after only 20 years if you 
decide to stay with us, plus all the other 
benefits of military service. Of course, the 
personal satisfaction of a job well done is its 


own reward. 


Ask your college placement office when 
our representative will be visiting your 
campus. He’s got the answers about a Coast 
Guard career... wayS you Can make your 
degree pay off in gold. 


COASTGUARD OCS. 
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BOWIE'S GREATEST HITS 
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s Fame-Space Oddity RICHIE HAVENS 
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Little River Band 
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John Kiemmer 








Be Bop Deluxe Caldera 









MIT STUDENT CENTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
HARVARD SQUARE MEDICAL CENTER 
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Gino Vanelli 
Gist of the Gemini 





ORDED 8 TRACK AND CASSETTE 
NEEDS 


A&M TAPES 
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Frampton Comes Alive! 
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Joan Baez 


Ozark Mountain Daredevils | 
From Every Stage 


Peter Frampton 
Men from Earth 


Frampton Comes Alive 
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Live at Last 





The Captain and Tennille 
Song. of Joy 


Quincy Jones 
| Heard That 
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THEEmotions | 

FLOWERS 

tDowt wanna Les Woot Lud Me For You 
Someone 


How Can You Stop Loving 
No Pians For Tomorrow Special Part 
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| TOWER OF POWER 
|Ain't Nothin’ Stoppin’ Us Now 
| You Oughtoeent Having! Fun 
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| Doin Alright Can t Stand To See The Slaughter 
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WILDCHERRY 


including: 
Play That Funky Music/99'/Nowhere To Run 
What in The Funk Do You See/Hold On 










Arms 


including: 
if You Know What | Mean/Lady-Oh 
Don't Think...Feel/Stargazer 
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awaited album is an a 








PC 34349 “Hard Rain" features 
8 jan, with the Rolling Thunder 

forming live versions of 
finest classics. 
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The Emotions 
Flowers 





Tower of Power 
Ain't Nothin’ Stopping Us Now Windjammer 
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Neil Diamond 
Beautiful Noise 
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Freddie Hubbard 
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Sweet City 





BLUE OYSTER CULT 
AGENTS OF FORTUNE 
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eir melodic musical departure 
from their previous hard-rock blitz. 





Blue Oyster Cult 
Agents of Fortune 

















NEW PRE-RECORDED TAPE LOCATION — IN THE RECORD DEPARTMENT 
HARVARD SQUARE STORE — CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


















BOZ SCAGGS BOSTON HERBIEHANCOCK | JANE OLIVOR 
punt —— aud ey — FIRST NIGHT 





it's Over/What Can! Say ‘Georgia 
Jump Street/Lowdown / Lido Shuffle 
ss -o8kipapen se sists 


Foreplay Long Time Rock & Roll Band 
Smokin Hitch A Ride 
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tion in the history of contemporary 
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Boz Scaggs 
Silk Degrees 


Jane Oliver 
First Night 


Herbie Hancock 
Secrets 
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Fix it Electronics 


Rd. (Rt. 9) 
The used Equipment Specialists 401 Worcester ( 


Framingham @ 879-3556 





12-10 weekdays & 10-6 Sat. 
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We buy, sell and trade Stereo 





components, Color and B&W TV'S. 
Our expert repair facilities 
are the fastest in town. 


All Purchases & Repairs Guaranteed 
154 Brighton Ave., Alliston -782-2453 


[ ART SUPPLIES 


Convenient Downtown Location 
































c Auberge 


CMediterranean} 


Restaurant-Deli 
525 Washington St., Brighton 
254-9691 


Open daily 7am to 10 pm 
Serving the best in Middle 
Eastern and American Food 


Lose thar’ $4.00 














Invest in a Leica CL, 
the finest compact 


camera in the world. 


The Leica CL is the finest precision compact 
rangefinder camera available today at any price. 
It is also the only compact rangefinder with interchangeable lenses, and 
with through-the- lens metering. 
The new CL weighs less than half, and is about half the size of an 
ordinary 35mm camera. 
It is in every way a Leica, with extraordinary quality and precision 
engineering. 
The CL shares another feature with every Leica ever built: its ability 
to hold value better than any other camera. Because it is small, the 
new CL is a great take-me-along camera. Because it is a Leica, the CL can 
take superb photos. And it can also be a great investment. Come in for 
a demonstration. 


-* 
CLCCA great camera, can be a great investment. 


ATLANTIC SEA FOOD 


590 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge * 492-2988 
Open 7 days 1lam-11pm 


40 
CHOWDER banat 
Broiled Scrod____ $2.25 
Broiled Sole. $2.50 
Broiled Smeits__.._ $2.50 
Fried Clams. $2.95 
Fried Scallops $2.95 
Fried Shrimps $2.95 
Seafood Plate - $3.25 
Fried Naddock $2.50 
Best Greek Salad $1.00 
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SANBORN CAMERA SHOPS 


225 Franklin St., Boston 


525 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
542-7142 


297 Union St., Lynn 
592-0904 876-4966 





Interested In 


TACT 
LENSES 


You'd be wise to check with us on: 
* New Oxygen-Permeable Contact 
Lenses (they breathe!) 
¢ Ultraviolet Filtering & Ultraviolet 
infrared Filtering Contact Lenses 
° New Wet-Treated Contact Lenses 
* New Type of Soft Contact Lenses 
* New All-Purpose Bifocal Contact Lenses 
Call or visit us for information. 


©nrtact fens 


(ony 
77 Summer St. 
542.1929 








L190 Lenington St..Walthem 994. «aaa 














ABLE’S GIANT 


STUDENT RUG SALE 


HALF PRICE AREA RUGS 
ALL SIZES & COLORS — Shags, Plushes and Splushes 


6'x9’, 9x12’, 12’x12’, 12°15" and allother sizes 





RYA RUGS ORIENTAL DESIGN RUGS 
Now $49 &up 4’x6’ Now $28 &up 
Now $89&up 6’x9’ Now $49&up 
Now $148&up _ |8'3"x11’6” Now $99&up 


100% DANISH WOOL BELGIUM MADE 


4’x6’ 
6x9’ 
9’x12’ 
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BIGELOW COMMERCIAL CARPET 
NOW 50% OFF 
LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 


Excellent For Heavy Wear Areas, Woven Wool and Antron Nylons 








CASH AND CARRY RUG CLEANING 


EASY BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE 
Rank &mericard. Free Layaway Pian, master Cnarge, Varle biancne, American Express 


: : OPEN DAILY Mon. Thru Sat.. 9 to 6. 
Tel: 782-5010 Wed. & Fri, Eves. tI 9 po, 


able rug cleaners: 


20-30 Franklin St., Aliston, Mass. Next to Allston Depot Steak House 








BOSTON 
MARKETPLACE 


(formerly Boston 
Flea Market) 


ANTIQUES ¢ CRAFTS 
Adults$1 Kids $.25 
FANEUIL HALL 
Sundays 1-6 pm 


rain or shine 
536-0300 


OKTOBERFEST | 


OCT. 3: 
Hofbrau Band 
Knockwurst & 
German Beer. 
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Continued from page 13 

must be done delicately. Let the 
teacher know that there is a se- 
cret bond between you, but play 
it cool for the first couple of 
weeks. Guard against becoming 
a pest. 


Tears 

A pretty young thing once 
burst into tears immediately up- 
on entering my office. I had giv- 
en her a ‘C’ on her last paper. I 
melted: “Why am I putting this 
poor child through this hell. 
Look at her: she’ll never need_to 
write. And what does the grade 
mean to me? Less than noth- 
ing.” 

“Tell me, my dear,” I said to 
her in my most reassuring tone, 
“why does this grade mean so 
much to you?” 

“Well,” -she snuffled, “if I 
don’t get a ‘B’ in the course my 
parents won’t give the money to 
go to Europe this summer.” 

She was too young to leave 
home, anyway. 

Tears work. There’s no aca- 
demician so cold that he cannot 
be melted by a few well placed 
drops. You may hate yourself 
when you leave the office, but it 
will pass, and so will you. 


Cunning 

Many Freshman Composition 
teachers assign the same papers 
year after year. Find someone 
who has taken the course and, 
provided that the papers got 
good grades, copy them. This is 
risky because if you’re caught, 
you’re in trouble plenty. A safer 
tactic is to find out whether the 
text you are using comes with an 
instructor’s manual. If it does, 
you may find the entire course 
inside. 


Surviving Freshman 
Composition 


“And you say, oh my God 
Am I here all alone?” 
— Ballad of a Thin Man 


Every year, in almost every 
Freshman Composition class, a 
student will hand in a paper that 
is noticeably better, cleaner than 
his previous efforts. The usual 
errors in spelling and grammar 
will have vanished. His para- 
graphs will be tighter and his ar- 
gument sound. The instructor 
will not grade the paper. In- 
stead, he will write a note at the 
bottom of the last page: “See me 
after class.” 

The student will be per- 
plexed. He will suffer through 
the period and drag himself up to 
the desk as his classmates file 
out the door. The teacher will 
look at him mournfully. 
“Johnny,” he will ask, ‘did 
somebody help you write this?” 

Of course somebody helped 
Johnny. Somebody corrected 
Johnny’s errors and suggested 
ways that Johnny could im- 
prove his paper, which is what 
the teacher is allegedly being 
paid to do, ““What’s wrong with 
that?” Johnny asks. ‘“‘Why, don’t 
you see, Johnny? You’ve got to 
do it. yourself or else it’s no 
good.” 

The fear and loathing with 
which English departments re- 
gard group effort is both atavis- 
tic and silly. All professional 
writing is edited and proofread 
before it is printed. Most writers 
discuss their work with friends. 
Why should the lowly Freshman 
Composition student be forced 
to go it alone? Work with your 
fellow students’ on your papers. 
This is perhaps the most sub- 
versive and the most productive 
strategy for dealing with Fresh- 
man Composition. Ask your 
friends to proofread your pa- 
pers. They will discover errors 
that you just can’t see. Discuss 
the assignments with your tlass- 
mates and exchange ideas. This 
is not plagiarism. It is a work- 
shop — a reasonable, sane way 
to work. It is also the best way to 
learn to write. 
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BIG PRIZES IN OUR 


Dr. Buzzard Contest 


FIRST PRIZE 


A weekend in New York City 
For Two — all expenses paid. 
Includes airfare, hotel, meals, 
nightclubs, shows or the 

. cash equivalent — $300. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Panasonic Stereo-radio 
phono 


Dr. Buzzard’s Original THIRD PRIZE 
-A Fuji 10 speed bike from 
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Savannah Band 


America’s New High Society Band — 
The Big Step Forward That's a Small 


meaner Fenweawes LIFECYCLE 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 


ALBUM SPECIALLY Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
PRICED AT THE 7 
FOLLOWING DEALERS 


NEW-ENGLAND STRAWBERRIES | & Il 


















Opp. Copley Square 
Sphnie idl Harvard Square 
Harvard Square DISCOUNT RECORDS 
Opp. Pru Center ee Scuere 
ashington St. 
MUSIC WORLD Harvard Ave. - Allston 
Dedham 






LECHMERE SALES HARVARD COOP 


Medical Coop - Brookline 






a pte ga Tech Coop at M.1.T. 
Danvers MUSIC CENTER 





372 Boylston St. - Boston 










Fill Out Coupon Below and Deposit It 
At Any Of The Record Dealers. 
While There, Ask to Listen To Dr. 
Buzzard’s Album 
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DR. BUZZARD CONTEST 


No Purchase Necessary 
















See Dr. Buzzard Live 








TD ov ivcc ke ciemeechs caren edge eit ecbadeite wi caceesscan At Washington St. and Boylston St. 
12-2 Wed. 9/29 
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Student Press 


Continued from page 4 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cleve- 
land Amory and Caspar Wein- 
berger as President (read Edi- 
tor-in-Chief) of the Harvard 
Crimson, can’t -be a humbling 
experience. James Cramer sur- 
vived the “turkey shoot,” an in- 
tense grilling of prospective can- 
didates by senior staff mem- 
bers, and assumed the top spot 
on that paper last February. 
“Philosophically, we're still 
holdouts on the left,” Cramer ex- 
plained. “A lot of people on our 
staff prayed for an NLF victory 
in Vietnam and we still advo- 
cate having Nixon and Kissin- 
ger tried as war criminals.” 
Alas, Cramer feels the seniors 
who hold the key positions on the 
paper are the last of a breed and 
predicts, “In the next couple of 
years the paper will take a cyc- 


lical change away from radical | 


politics.” 

Meanwhile the Crimson, 
which publishes six days a week, 
is the only major campus paper 
in the area that costs money. At 
15¢ an issue or $16 for a year’s 
subscription, plus a lucrative ad- 
vertising revenue, the Crimson 
operates on a $200,000 budget. 
They like to think of themselves 
as the New York Times of cam- 
pus papers. 

The Crimson is steeped in tra- 
dition, from its red brick; ivy- 
covered building with the words 
. THE HARVARD CRIMSON 
emblazoned over the front door, 
to the formal competition held 
annually to determine who can 
write for the paper and who 
can’t. 

“There are elitist tenden- 
cies,” admitted Cramer, “But 
people want it that way. They 
like the glamour it gives the pa- 
per. Even when the big radicals 
were running the paper, they 
still had the new people making 
runs to Elsie’s for sandwiches.” 

Catering to the new breed of 
students who are ‘‘more prac- 
tical and inward,” the Crimson 
plans to publish monthly enter- 
tainment supplements and: ex- 
tras after football games. There’s 
also a feature supplement each 
month. 

Putting in 100-hour weeks, 
with only four hours sleep a 
night, the energetic Cramer says, 
“T respect the tradition of the 
Crimson. I’m responsible for 
putting out the best paper pos- 
sible.” 

Across the river from the 
Crimson, a dingy basement 
apartment on Mountfort Street 
houses the News, Boston Uni- 
versity’s weekly student paper. 


Established in 1916, as the BU 
News, the paper is no longer af- 
filiated with the university. In 
the late ’60s under the editor- 
ship of the erstwhile Ray Mun- 
go, the News made a name for it- 
self across the country as one of 
the first campus papers to de- 
nounce the war and call for stu- 
dent activism. The paper had 
political clout and used it. Re- 
peated confrontations with the 
administration led to the pa- 
per’s independence. 

“We don’t like to call our- 
selves radical now,” said pres- 
ent editor Dick Silverman. “It’s 
still in our writing — we’re very 
cynical, but we can’t keep being 
outrageous because people will 
get fed up.” 

More satiric and “less moral- 
istic’ than it used to be, the 
News has a circulation of 7000 
around BU. Although Silver- 
man feels fewer people are read- 
ing campus papers these days, 
he adds, “The administration 
~ still takes us seriously. They 
claim not to, but we know they 
do.” 

Finding itself in financial 
trouble near the end of last ’ 
semester, the News, ironically 
enough, went to the university 
for assistance. In typical fash- 
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Jim Green and Kathy Argelyn — B.C. Heights 
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LEATHER AND SILVER 
DESIGN 


36 BOYLSTON ST. 
IN THE GARAGE 


5% 
OFF 


ALL REGULARLY 
MARKED 
LEATHER BAGS, 
POUCHES AND 
ALL JEWELRY 


36 Boylston St. 

'OF-Taalelarelel 

in The Garage 
Super Opening Sale 


25% OFF 


Boots 
And 
Shoes 


Now $12.75-$40 
Leather 
Jackets 


Now $75.00 


WATCH US MAKE THEM | 
at Harvard Square’s Only 
True Candie Shop 


50% off with this coupon 
Offer Ends 
Oct. 5 
Quantities Limited 
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36 Boylston St., Hvd.Sq. 


491-1988 
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ion, the university asked for a \ ae 
Continued on page 20 Left: Peter Szekely — Northeastern News. Right: Glenn Brownstein — The Tech. 











SECOND FLOOR 
NOW OPEN 

WED., THURS. AND 
FRI. NIGHTS UNTIL 
9 P.M. 


Mt Auburn St. 
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a Custom T-shirts 
| Lettering 


oe Men’s 3 Piece Men’s Designer 
ee: SSeS MS Corduroy Suits Dress Shirts 
Ladies’ Fashion T’s 


a3 AA% Values to 22% 
Largest Selection of Decals : _-From Now 14° 


Women’s Corduroy Coordinates 
In The Garage - Harvard Square = Blazers, Vests, Pants & Gauchos 


oe x aa 16” yA gg ya 
Uber ee Met Wore at ae I" 15” - 15" 
 Guenes ze Buy them as separates or design 
rt : : your own suit 


ADAN\SEVE 


300 Harvard St The Gar Liberty Tree Mall 
Brookline Harvard Sq. Danvers 
Cambridge 











For Display BACK TO 
Bates And ff \}) SCHOOL SALE. 
Call 536-5390 


AND THE FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE x470 


Ex to 40% & More Off 

On strings & many accessories. New 

flutes and guitars at discounts so low 

we can’t mention them. Many used 
instruments on sale. Complete 
woodwind, flute, guitar & brass 


repairs. New Magione ’s largest musical 
B E F OR E YOU B UY! sen Monat fae 
876- Mon.-Sat. 10: 
& Thurs. & Friday ’til 9 


36 Boylston The Garage 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
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INDIAN DESIGN GREEK FLOKATI SWEDISH RYAS : ers 
RUGS 100% WOOL 100%WOOL ji YOU always save more at... 


5'6"xe' $44 axe $30 e'6"x9'10" $BQ™ | 
STC HINESE HAND-KNOTTED AMERICAN | DI S Bs: 
BRAIDED RUGS 7 
$7.1 ew . $30°.,, cus a aT 45° + UNTER 
eClassical *Rock 


°Jazz eHard To Find 


7 Cut-outs 
it you don't see it in our store..; eAll Records Guaranteed 


ask us!! Factory Fr 
We accept... ry Fresh 


VG DE maw ce | Il Most Records 


In The Garage OPEN WED., THURS., FRI. NIGHT ‘TILL 9 * 
36 BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 e 868-5595 =| 36 Boylston St, ee 
In The Garage = jon.-Sat. 10-10 rc 
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pbedeeeeld |f  tiom help }>tudent Press 


“BOSTON’S LARGEST ARMY & NAVY STORE” ARKAY AUDIO CENTER i F | Continued from page 18 
On Watertown Sauore's 924-1086 , say in the paper’s content and 


Plenty of Free Parking 10 Perthshire Road, Boston (Brighton) MA editor Silverman said “No way.” 
Amid rumors of the paper’s 


9 demise, the first issue of this 
semester’s News was readied and 
it appeared as though the paper 

ENN aN RAS AAR IEP had enough money to get 
“ through several issues. 
A ftny Navy Storé ese “We're doing a great job with 


the money we have,” stated Sil- 























, g0e0) verman. “For a while we were 
601 Washington Street, Boston, 426-6588 : \) + Ao putting our own money into it,” 
557 Boylston Street, Copley Sq., 536-2433 cy aepe he added. ‘“That’s how much we 


| love this paper.” 

. counse or The News’s competition at BU 
A Military Fashi ° 1 ates ‘cae is the enh Press, born 1970 
e@Authenti asnions Q signed : and published five days a week 
“ = Y ,- oe PRETERM patient to intorm, ever since. A heavily news-cen- 
. to support, and to be with tered paper, the Freep, as it is 
Fe. : a abortion known, has been less controver- 

Sailor Blouses & Pants ¢ Navy Pea Coats ¢ Army Field r procedure. ; sial in the BU community. 
Jackets & Coats « Leather Flight Jackets ¢ Fatigue - Laboratory tests, including We've taken stands in the 
Trousers * Khaki Shirts & Pants ¢ Air Force Parkas ° 7+. Pap test, birth control information, past,’ explained editor Joseph 
Bush Jackets ¢ Military Helmets & Hats ¢ Paratrooper a,’ } ‘the contraceptive method of her Cialini, ‘“‘but things have 
Jump Boots « Camoflauge Clothing « Camping (a | “choice, and follow-up visit are pro- changed. The students don’t 
Supplies ¢ Army Duffel Bags & Sleeping Bags and * AS g vided at one bcp fee. care anymore. The anti-war 
More! j , ’ movement came about because 
of a fear of the draft. They could 
4” (61 7) 738. 62 10 actually send you to die. An ITT 
Se A telephone counselor will help you. | | scandal is not a direct threat so 
people don’t react ag strongly.” 


Use This Coupon For Additional Savings PRETERM With probably the largest cir- 
culation of any campus paper in 
1 0% O a F' the area (17,500), the Daily Free 




















- Anon-profit licensed medical facility Press has a hard-core staff of 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. ,02146 about 40. 
With This Ad On Any Purchase (617) 738-6210 “Anybody can walk in and be a 


i ‘ Massachusetts Medicaid covers abortion fee, ° reporter,” Cialini said. “If they 


\ aa stay long enough they get to be 
i i ne an editor.” 
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were doing: “We’re a little wor- 
ried,” admitted Cialini. “Silber 
actually told us that we were ‘ac- 
‘curately “reporting the distor- 
tions.’ ” 

Up the road from BU at Bos- 
ton College, where football 
reigns supreme, Jim Green and 
Kathy Argelyn co-edit The 
Heights, a quiet but controver- 
sial weekly. 

Since being thrown off cam- 
pus in 1971 when it secured and 
published the school’s sup- 
posedly secret budget, The 
Heights has been no stranger in 
court. 

During the budget printing in- 
cident, they were taken to court 
by Boston College. BC lost that 
one. At present, The Heights is 
being sued by. a disgruntled stu- 
dent, political candidate who 
didn’t enjoy a parody written 
about him. 

“‘We don’t try to put a gulf be- 
tween us and the BC commun- 
ity,” Jim Green explained, “but 
we’re more radical than the av- 
erage BC student.” 

With a circulation of 10,000, 
the paper usually runs from 16 to 
24 pages. A separate sports sec- 
tion is funded by the Blue Chips, 
an alumni organization. 

“Our credibility rises and 
falls,” added Kathy Argelyn. 
“Our last editor was heavily into 
feminism and that caused our 
circulation to go down,” she 
added. 

“Although the news is nega- 
tive, it doesn’t mean that we’re 
ranking on BC,” Green said, 
“It’s just that there are flaws 
that must be cléared up.’ 

In the late 60s and early ’70s, 
The Heights was a strong voice 
for student activism. 

“The paper has changed be- 
cause the world has changed,” 
explained Green. “We try to be 
representative of the commun- 
ity. If we maintained the old 
style no one would read us.” 

At Tufts, the weekly Observer 
has also seen changes since the 
radical days of the ’60s. Accord- 
ing to Jeff Kindler and Beth 
Winsten, co-Editors-in-Chief, 
the paper has become more pas- 
sive and reflective of what is 
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You'll pass your “survival 101” class (urban/rural option) when you drop by 
BACKPACKER’S COUNTRY. All sorts of nifty backpacking, hiking, outdoorsy, handy 
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happening at Tufts, but they 
still feel that they are the most 
powerful voice on campus, how- 
ever. 

“The Observer takes credit for 
destroying a weak student gov- 
ernment on campus,” stated 
Kindler. “‘We also had a strong 
hand in influencing the ad- 
ministration’s hiring of Dr. Jean 
Mayer, the noted nutritionist, as 
the new President of the Univer- 
sity.” 

This year they want to clean 
up the paper and be more selec- 
tive about what is printed. With 
a large arts section and calendar 
back page the Observer is at the 
core of communications among 
Tufts students. 

“Everybody on campus reads 
it,” said Winsten. 

Although open to anybody 
who wants to write, The Obser- 
ver tends to attract liberal, 
white, Jewish reporters. 

“There aren’t many articu- 
late conservative voices on cam- 
pus,” explained Kindler. 

At the Northeastern News the 
frustration comes from lack of 
student interest and the Co-op 
program which allows journal- 
ism students to work on profes- 
sional papers. Those problems 
are compounded by 11-week 
quarters which keep the paper 
from having any type of contin- 
uity. With a new staff taking 
over in January, editor Peter 
Szekely says, “There is just not 
enough time to investigate any 
hard news stories.” 

The News is also plagued by 
direct university funding. All of 
its ad revenue is handed over to 
the student activities commit- 
tee; the paper makes do with its 
yearly allocation. 

“The system is irrespon- 
sible,” said Szekely. “Our bud- 
get last year wasn’t enough and 
this year it was cut. I'd rather 
deal directly with the adminis- 
tration than with that commit- 
tee.” 

There isn’t much controversy 
at NU these days, at least not 
enough to stir up. any student in- 
terest. 

“Tuition has been increased 
here five years in a row,” Szek- 
ely said. “We ran a story an- 
nouncing another increase last 
March and we got no response 
whatsoever.” 

Another campus tabloid hit 
hard by student apathy is MIT’s 
The Tech. Although financially 
sound, the paper has other 
troubles. 

“No one comes to MIT to be a 
journalist,” editor Glenn Brown- 
stein explained. ‘The academic 
load is just too severe.” 

The Tech publishes twice a 
week and is the campus news- 
paper for news. Thursday, a 
weekly, concentrates on politics 
and features. 

The Tech, considered a stu- 
dent activity, is funded by the 
university. The funding consists 
of providing the three rooms in 
which the paper is located. The 
administration has not dictated 
what goes into the paper, -how- 
ever. 

Brownstein, bleary-eyed from 
working on his paper till 3 a.m., 
was pessimistic about changing 
student apathy at MIT. 

“People are more profession- 
ally minded today,” he said, 
“They are more concerned with 
getting a job than the issues.” 

Attracting a staff of reporters 
has become Brownstein’s first 
priority. It seems, to the over- 
worked staff, that only another 
war will help. 

Although student editors have 
been known to allow their posi- 
tions to become self-serving ego 
trips in the past, there are sev- 
eral characteristics common to 
them all. They all began to work 
on the papers early in their col- 
lege careers and worked their 
way up to the highest post. They 
all have written and edited 
reams of copy and have sat 
through endless editorial meet- 
ings. And they all have learned 
to somehow fit classes into the 
few minutes not spent at their 
journalistic pursuits. 
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PARACHUTING 








First jump course only 3 hours $76. 
Second jump only $14.50 

Founded in 1957 

Over 275,000 jumps. Our 18th year | 
Free brochure 

eOpen 7 days a week 


ORANGE PARACHUTE CENTER 
?.0. Box 96, Orange, Mass. 01364 
Phone: (617) 544.6911 
Telex: 92) 


LAKEWOOD PARACHUTE CENTER 
P.0. Box 258, Lakewood, N.J. 08701 
Phone: (201) 363-4900 

8-439 Telex: 13.2482 





Bill Baird is an active & effective spokes- 
person for legalized abortion. For 12 years, 
he has organized, fought & even gone to 
prison for your right to have an abortion. 
At the Bill Baird Center, you will be treated 
with dignity & your inquiry held in strict 


confidence. Abortion, Birth Control, 
free pregnancy testing & counseling. 
Bill Baird is a name you can trust. 


673 Boylston St/Boston at Copley Sq. 
Boston: 617-536-2511; NY: 516-538-2626 


Hours: Mon-Sun 9am-9pm 


sponsored by the non-profit Parents Aid Society, Inc. 
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\ INTRODUCING | 
: THE 
FAMILY CASUAL! | 


Everyone in your family will enjoy the comfort of these fine Sand 
suede casuals imported from Spain. With such features as ... 

leather trim for style . . . Natural Contour sole for com- 
fort... and reinforced stitching for strength you'd expect to pay 
much, much more. Available in full and half sizes. 
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NATURAL CONTOUR SOLE 
: MENS WOMENS BOYS 
$7700 $4§°° $1§° 
| Sizes 7-12 Sizes 542-10 Sizes 342-6 
STYLE NO. 28-1006 STYLENO. 18-1006 STYLE NO. 38-1006 


NO CHARGE FOR SHIPPING OR HANDLING .. . 
____ YOU PAY JUST FOR THE SHOES! 


a $ 








PLEASE USE YOUR EXCLUSIVE ‘‘INSTANT-SHIP’’ PROCESS 
TO RUSH MY ORDER... 























PLEASE PRINT NAME 
MAKE CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER STREET 
PAYABLE TO: TOWN 
VJ TRADING CO. 
P. 0. BOX 112 STATE ZIP 
HINGHAM, MA 02043 _ __ PLEASE CHECK ONE 
MENS WOMENS BOYS 
MONEY BACK 
IF YOU'RE bd UL LI 
wor COMPLETELY || STYLE NO: SWE 




















SATISFIED. AMOUNT ENCLOSED 
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BEER AND WINE TASTING SHOW 


ALL TASTING 
IS FREE! 


OCT. 6 THRU OCT. 10, 1976 


Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall 








s 10 Famous 
Chefs 
Conducting 
Seminars and 


Preparing 
Gourmet 


Goods. 


40 
International 
Wines For 
Tasting. 

10 . 
International 


Gourmet Food 
& Cheese 
From Around 
The World. 

























BOSTON e@ MASS. 


Fashion 
Shows. 


Continuous 


Entertainment. 


Swinging 
Disco. 

Big Band 
Sounds. 
Wine 
Seminars 
Latest Hair 
Fashions. 


And A Lot Lot 


More. 


Featuring: 
A Swinging _—_ 
Plenty of Free Parking, “5. Walker 


For Information Call 
World Wide Shows 
at 426-7260 








Just A Few 
Exhibitors. 
Parker House 


Hyatt 
Regency 
Kappy’s 

United 
Liquors 


Carmel Wines 
of Israel 


The House of 
Rothschild 


Stella’s 
Heubliens 


Anhauser 
Busch 
Almaden 


& Co. 
Loenbrau 


Martignetti’s 
Charles 


Jacquin 
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Inside the 
Academic MViob 


What's that ivy really hiding? 


by Michael Ryan 

I have good news and bad 
news. 

First the good news. Remem- 
ber all those idyllic, rustic, un- 
bearably happy college cam- 
puses Hollywood used to hymn 
to the heavens back in the 1930s? 
Places like the school Bing Cros- 
by attended in Father Was a 
Freshman (Or was that Daddy 
Was a Dufus?) or the universi- 
ties President Reagan used to 
play football for? These were the 
lyceums where the women al- 
ways wore bobby sox, Ipana 
smiles and sweaters tight enough 
to inform but not brazen enough 
to tempt. Men were strong and 
brave, slow to anger but prompt 
to rise to the defense of the Flag, 
the School, and the Girl. If an 
idle dalliance should happen 
down by Kissing Rock, at the 
end of Lover’s Lane, between the 
end of the Senior Prom and the 
advent of rosy dawn, then honi 


soit qui mal y pense. Remem- 
ber? 

Well, the good news is that 
such schools still exist. Travers- 
ing the American heartland a 
few weeks ago, I stopped for a 
day or two in a great Midwes- 
tern university town, where the 
medical faculty had shown some 
interest in examining my liver. 
Here was Robert Dole’s America 
in all its glory, a small grove of 
pseudo-Georgian academe 
dropped, Chartres-like, in the 
heart of a million acres of grain. 
And all the students looked like 
Gerald Ford’s children. The foot- 
ball team was in early for prac- 
tice and the sororities were open- 
ing up for the fall rush. It was 
August yet, but the evening chill 
brought the letter sweaters out, 
oversized and drooping atop the 
girls’ cotton shifts, bulging with 
muscle over the boys’ rugby 
shirts. In the student hangout, 
home of 50-cent Olympia beers 


oe ee ee. ee 


and much-carved wooden 
benches, grins were grinned and 
smiles were smiled. Tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
there would be football practice 
and Freshman Week, Big Games 
won and Big Games lost, exams 
taken and passed or failed, en- 
gagements, marriages, divorces, 
deaths. But there they were, for 
the moment, suspended in am- 
ber, as they had been 30 years 
before, as they would be 30 years 
hence — happy and eternal. 
Such places do exist. 

Now for the bad news. There 
are noné of those places in Bos- 
ton. 

Boston is as close to main- 
stream America as Ulan Bator, 
and Boston’s colleges, by and 
large, reflect. that sordid fact. 
Boston-area colleges are devoid 
of the trappings of the Big Ten. 
Where red-blooded American 
universities have frat houses, 
schools around the Hub have a 


Se 6 ane 





knack of acquiring structures too 
shabby to be classed as tene- 
ments, then yclept ‘‘dormitor- 
ies,’ and spread open for stu- 
dents, three to a room, to com- 
pete for Lebensraum with cock- 
roaches and entomologically un- 
classifiable beasties of the hard- 
shelled order. The great colleges 
of the Midwest all have lovable, 
Mr. Chips-like old gaffers on the 
faculty, who have grown ven- 
erable in the noble calling of 
pedagogy. Colleges in Boston 
have middle-aged, neurotic, gen- 
erally alcoholic, occasionally 
schizophrenic Humbert Hum- 
bert types whose family lives 
make Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? look like the Catholic 
Marriage Manual. Big Ten 
schools have panty raids. The 
great urban universities of Bos- 
ton have a sex pervert lurking in 
every library carrel, searching for 
a victim. 

On the Friday night before the 


. 


Big Game, students at the Big 
Ten hold a festive bonfire and 
rally to burn some deadwood and 
raise some spirits. Students in 
Boston aren’t ever sure whén — 
or what — the Big Game is, but 
periodically they will trash the 
offices of some unpopular pro- 
fessors or burn down a random 
building, just to get some of that 
Good Ol’ Person flavor. Rather 
than accept the decadent, capi- 
talist-road tradition of weekend 
beer blasts, Boston students nor- 
mally relax with refreshments 
obtained from wiry, wizened 
young men who bear a resem- 
blance to Leon Trotsky. These 
refreshments are all mentioned 
in the Controfled Substances 
Act. 

The most difficult job in Bos- 
ton academics is that of Dean of 
Freshmen (-women, -people, -per- 
sohs, -things), that sorry char- 
acter whose sad duty it is to ad- 

Continued on page 27 ' 





HAIR SLAVES, 
GO FREE! 


Rid yourself of the Purgatorial agony of 
dryers, of the medieval shackles of metallic 
roller heads and the cotton candy teased 
tortured look. Let us emancipate you with 
pure scissor styling that gives you freedom 
& freshness. Our lamp cuts, blower cuts, 
wash & wear, are for this area. Good for any 
age any hair. Also No-Set Permanent Wave. 
No roliers & no pins. You may never have to 
set your hair again. The natural potential 
that every head of hair has its message to 
reveal to those who can hear it. We are 


those stylists. 


dive 


’ Hours 


Tues.-Fri. 8:30 am-8:00 pm 


‘Saturday 8:00 am-5 pm 
322 Harvard Street 
? Brookline, Mass. 02146 











f BLACKS & WHITES i 
ARE OUT! 


q The New Mod and Swinging Colors are in. - 














You'll find a vast selection of these types of colors. 
both in paints and wallpaper. 


B & D WALLPAPER CO. 





ROXBURY QUINCY WALTHAM SAUGUS 
2164 Washington St 1552 Hancock St 416 Moody St Saugus Plaza, Rte. 1 
445-4321 472-5500 893-1343 233-1414 
CAMBRIDGE MEDFORD MARLBORO 
736 Massachusetts Ave 646 Felisway Burroughs Shopping 
876-4800 396-6666 Center — 485-2717 
NASHUA, N.H. — Simoneau Plaza 

















AUD 
STUD 








414 Harvard Street 
(Across From King Bagel) 
Brookline Tel: 277-0111 
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Reasonable Repairs | 


I 

| What else could you ask for? We're so | 
good we give a 100% Guarantee on all our | 
; work. Problems with your present compo- | 
; nents? Call us, it will be our pleasure to 

| 
| 


help you. This coupon entities you to a 
15% discount on any audio repair. 


THORENS SALE 





DEMO SALE 








Thorens TD-145C 


2 Speed transcription turntable, featuring an 
electronic sensing system for auto tone are lift 


up & power shut off. 
Wow & Flutter 0.06% 
Rumble — 65DB 


All This & More For The Ridiculous Low Price 


$185.00 





Marantz 2325 Receiver 


Marantz 2440 4ch. Amp 
Dyna SCA80Q Amp 


Pioneer SA-700 Amp 





Thorens TD-165C 


2 speed integrated transcription turntable. ° 
Rumble — 65DB 
Wow & Flutter 0.06% 


And a lot more for only 


$105.00 


Marantz 2225 Receiver 
Nikko TRM800 Amp 


Marantz 15 Power Amp 
Marantz 140 Power Amp 
Hartley Z- 1 Speaker (pr.) 





Yamaha CR-400 Receiver 


Phase 7006 Power Amp _ 


Nord Mende Speaker (pr.) 


Receivers, Amps, Tuners, & Speakers 


Nikko STA4010 Receiver 











All New Eqpt. In Sealed Cartons — Demo Eqpt. Fully Guaranteed 
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TELEPHONE 


Huntington ey 536-0164 
Liquor Warehouse 
and The Cheese Cask_ 


303 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 3 
“between Northeastern University and the New England Conservatory 





























































































LABATTS 
eet 1\ ates. $499 Lp 
Finnish Tilsit #1.59 Ib. 24-1Z02z. CANS © CASE 
Varlsberq 7199 ib. FN erp eg 39. 
EEBEAR 1139 AA Ves 09. 

| ae ¢ Se: -: ee 
BRIE RocAn F269 iL. \. 3 a Bourbon? Y, Bittow 
At the | Lambrusco. Special / 
Sandwich Cask RIUNITE, La Bella, GIACOBAZZ! 
DOZENS of DELICIOUS % discount 
om, SANDWICHES ON 20. oF i2 FIFTHS 
“ The Best in Boston ” MIX OR MATCH 
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Back-To-School Blockbuster!! 
Tuesday — September 28 
‘ 7:30-10 P.M. 


Se. i Lod aq Ae Boston’s Sensational Kenmore Square Night Spot 


Top show / group, disco dancing Oe 






ora 
WW Oo of | 
X99 Discover the light, dry & mixableli, 


before and after each performance 






taste of Puerto Rican Rum 
ss for FREE eUSLSs 
oy 


>! ; 
gf i Sponsored by Phenix WT TK bei 
* x2 


Rums of Puerto Rico >: 
Get Your Free Tickets At These Locations: , “e 


' ‘ & 
Reservoir Provisions Hi-Grade’s Macy’s Liquors 7 


1922 Beacon St., Brighton 
Huntington Liquors 
303 Huntington Ave., Boston * 
Mannix Liquors 

208 Concord Ave., Cambridge 





193 Harvard Ave., Allston 


Blanchards, Inc. 
102 Harvard Ave., Brighton 


Lucifer 
533 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. 


E moeix Classified Office 
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Traditions 


Continued from page 2 
to it — they all just talk over it. 
One gets the impression that no 
one really wants to be here, but 
everyone is trying hard — trying 
to have a good time, trying not to 
be dull, bored or uptight, trying 
to make the best of a regrettable 
situation. For at Wellesley, one 
of the last all-women college 
holdouts, mixers are a sad fact of 
life. 

“These mixers,” 
told me, 


one woman 
“are the only way we 


can get men out here. Since 
there are no men around, we 
don’t get to meet them at classes 
or meals. We have to lure them 
out here with parties. It’s a drag, 
but that’s the way it’s always 
been.” Asked about the future of 
mixers, she sighed and replied, 
“As long as we are an all-woman 
college, we'll be having mixers.” 

Later that evening I stopped 
by the Boston University Stu- 
dent Union to catch the end of 
their first dance of the year. Af- 
ter paying a dollar and having 
my hand stamped (Sept. 11, 
1975) I entered to find the crowd 
in three distinct circles. In front 


; ha 


of the band (Barry and the Re- 
mains) a tight group of people 
was dancing — not the bump or 
the hustle or anything elab- 
orate, just sort of self-absorbed 
movement. The next circle con- 
sisted of those who sat around 
dining tables piled high with 
beer bottles and silver paper ash- 
trays, tapping their feet, nod- 
ding their heads or just staring, 
absorbed in the music. The out- 
side circle might as well have 
been at a bus station. They 
milled around distractedly and 
looked at one another. 

Near. the front of the crowd, 
next to two freshmen wearing 
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identical Rugby shirts, I spotted getting Barry and the Remains, 


a tousled-haired woman wear- 
ing a three-piece men’s suit with 
a badge on her lapel. When I got 


they got Lisa Schmidt, who star- 
ted apologizing about the blue 
laws. The crowd wasn’t so easily 


up close I saw that it read, “Lisa appeased, though; they kept 


Schmidt, Chairperson, Enter- 
tainment.” I asked her how it 
was going. 

“We were worried about the 
turnout,” she said, 
people showed up. It looks like 
mixers are in this year. We plan 
to have one every month.” 

The dance picked up steam 
as the evening wore on, but at 
exactly midnight the band 
stopped playing. The crowd 
yelled for more, but instead of 


calling for more. Finally, tired of 
all the abuse, Lisa said “If you 
want to dance some more, you 
can come back next month.” 


“but 550 With that, she left the stage and 


the dance was over. 


Animal crackers 

Boston College’s mascot, a live 
eagle, died a few years ago and 
environmental protection laws 
prevent the school from getting 
another one. Tufts University 








Your Hest, Richie Marino 


Casa Beirut 
Specializing in Middle Eastern Cuisine 
Now Serving Italian Food 











mandarin 
szechuan 
zs cantonese 


CHUNG 
ep WAH 


Restaurant 
92 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
254-4994 M-Th 11:30-10 


Fri. & Sat. 11:30-12 Sun 12-10 











PUBLIC VICTUALS 





ABE & MARCIA’S DELI 
Deli Delights 
Breakfast Special 99¢ 
2 eggs - Juice - Pot. - Toast - Coffee 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS - PARTY 














ROUND OUT YOUR DAY 


ot een 


‘*. 


IN THE |: 
| SQUARE | 


Pratt so0uae 


53 Duster 


Street 


super sandwiches quiche salads dunsterburgers 


cocktails & imported wine & beer 
OPEN DAILY FROM 11:30 4.M. 


Real Chinese food, 
cocktails and take-outs 


CHINA PEARL 


9 Tyler St, BostonChinatown 
426-4338 





ATHENS OLYMPIA 
Since 1915 a Greek wy = = Boston 
Lunch + 
51 Stuart St. (2nd floor) ‘fing 
Boston, Mass. 426-6236 7 Hi 

Free Parking-Eliott St. Garage Spm- pall 


eAfter Theatre ny Asay 











MANOARIN SZECHUEN wh ebstiiie 


TEL 277-1011 











“LEFT 
“144 


RESTAURANT-LOUNGE 
Complete Dinner for 2 $9.95 
Every Mon., Tues., Wed. 
144 Moody St., Waltharn 
894-1444 
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OPEN 24 HOURS 


MM TOY 


Beach at Tyler St 
Chinatown 





56 Boy iston St 
Cambridge §47.9256 











Natraj 

Indian Restaurant 

419 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Fine Indian cuisine in Central Square 
Dinner Sun. — Thurs. 5:30-9pm 

Fri. & Sat. 5:30-10pm 
Open Sundays — 547-8810 
Air Conditioned Parking in rear 
Open for Lunch 11:30-2:00 





























CHINESE FOOD EXPRESS 
845 Boylston Street (opp. the es 


I Quick, inexpensive and expertly cadiced 











NEPTUNE’S GALLEY 
“The Fresh Seafood 
Restaurant”’ 
Featuring the freshest seafood 
available Broiled or Fried 
at low prices 
Served Daily: 

Boiled Live Lobster $4.95 
2 for $7.95 per person 
Served with Potato & Salad or Slaw. 
Neptune's Famous Clambake 
Lobster, Steamers, Corn on the Cob 

Our Famous Beer & 

5 oz. Burger, Fr. Fr. Pots. Onion Rings, 
Pickle & Glass of Schlitz Beer $1.95 
We also feature Fried Chicken 
1370 Beacon St. Brookline 





























Sheraton- Boston Hotel 


Come feast. On joyous 
platters of Polynesian 
delicacies. Roam through 
the mysteries of Bo-Bo 
Canton Sweet and Sour. 
Adventure through 
Mahi-Mahi Pineapple 
Spears and Pago Pago 
fruits. But beware. 
Once won't be enough 
There are so 
many good things 
here, one step beyond 
the lobby of the 
Sheraton-Boston 
Open daily for Lunch and 
Dinner and our fabulous 


Polynesian Sunday 
Brunch. 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLOWIDE 


(\AZDCS 
try DAVE WONG’S 


for Exotic Drinks 
and Chinese Food 


PEABODY 
832-1700 


DANVERS 
777-0078 


ates MeL 
“1700 
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| Fine Moroccan Dining ) 
Liquor Served 
Hidden Patio 


96 Winthrop Street 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
547-9351 














Cc Sirloin 
Special $1.65 
(Includes chopped sirloin, 


baked potato, crisp salad and 
texas toast) 


Big Steak Dinner 
$4.25 


Sirloin Pit 
(located in Cardell’s) 
39 Brattle St. 


Harvard Square 
Open 11—9, closed on Sunday. 








99¢ to $1.95 


Complete menu served dai- 
ly 11:30am to 2:30pm ex- 
cept Sat., Sun., & Holidays 


The Venice Cafe 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS SUPERB DINNERS 


/TALIAN 


ve LOUD ge 


from one of the largest 
menu’s in town. Lasagna, 
Ravioli - Manicotti - Ziti. 

Serving complete meals 
7 days from 11:30am to 
11:45pm, Fri. & Sat. to 
12:45am 





Legal Sea Foods, the-#1 seafood Bi, 

taurant in the country, serves over 20 

tons of fresh fish every week. Because 

it takes that much to keep you satisfied. 
We guarantee it’s always fresh! 

In our dining room. Our oyster bar. 

And in our take-home fish market. 


20 TONS 


OF FRESH 


“Known the world over” 
Inman Sq.. Cambridge 547-1410 








L 


Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill 277-7300 


H5 Holla 


somers 


n Davis Sy. & Leele Sy 
(i Free off Street Parking 


nd St.-bet wee 


tlle 623-035 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 617/236-2000 
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has never had anything cos- 
tumed that even closely resem- 
bles their mascot, Jumbo the 
Elephant (they did, however, 
house the over-stuffed remains of 
the real Jumbo, donated by Mr. 
Barnum himself, until a few 
years ago when Jumbo’s pavil- 
lion burned to the ground). I 
asked a Boston University ac- 
tivities director if they had a ter- 
rier at football games; he re- 
plied, “You mean some guy 
dressed up like a big terrier flop- 
ping around the sidelines? You 
must be kidding.” 


Times are tough for mascots, 
but in the midst of all this ne- 
glect there is one school, North- 
eastern University, that is still 
loyal to its mascot — the husky. 
A $5000 bronze husky sits in the 
lobby of the student center and a 
less expensive but more interes- 
ting live husky lies around their 
suburban campus. What’s more, 
every winter a human “Mr. Hus- 
ky” runs around at the hockey 
and basketball games. 

All this husky madness star- 
ted in 1927 when a special com- 
mittee was formed to select a 
mascot. Though student senti- 
ment favored a bee or a pig, the 
faculty wanted a dog, and the 
president of the university wan- 
ted a husky. 


“The husky,” he said, “is em- 
blematic of speed, endurance, 
intelligence and recognition of 
leadership. All this is combined 
with a willingness to enter 
wholeheartedly into team- 
work.”’ A year later, when King 
Husky I arrived from Alaska, 
classes were canceled so that stu- 
dents could meet the dog at 
North Station and parade him 
back to the campus. ' 


King Husky I was the toast of 
the campus during his reign, and 
he became the first of a long line, 
right up to King Husky VI, who 
lives with a Northeastern jani- 

‘tor in Ashland. (On Saturdays, 
King Husky VI commutes to 


Boston for the football games.) 
But everybody still talks about: 
King Husky V. ‘In 1967, he not 
only urinated on the ice be- 
tween periods at the Beanpot 
Hockey Tournament in Boston 
Garden, but later that year he 
turned a patch of the school 
president’s carpet a shade of 
lemon-yellow while posing for a 
publicity photo. 

When I asked about “Mr. 
Husky” I was referred to Bob 
Wile, a student administrator. 
“Mr. Husky is elected every year 
during the Winter Carnival,” he 
said, “Candidates take on new 
identities for a high profile and 
the students vote on the basis of 
a speech, skit, etc. It’s a lot of 
fun and I think it’s good for 
school spirit.” 

Last year, Bullmur the Wood- 
pecker, Daffy Duck and an Ar- 
thur Fiedler look-alike were all 
in the running for the “Mr. Hus- 
ky” title, but the contest was 
won hands down by a Mr. Moose 
who came out on stage, un- 
zipped his moose costume to be- 
low the navel, gave a loud moose 
call and drank an entire can of 
chocolate syrup. He wrapped it 
up right there, they tell me. 


Brother love 

“Most of the old frat brothers 
from the 50s are sort of con- 
fused about what is happening in 
fraternities today,” a frat sister 
at Delta Psi, one of MIT’s co-ed 
fraternities, was telling me. 
“They just can’t understand the 
idea of women living in the frat 
houses. We still have fraternity 
pins and all that kind of stuff, 
but they just don’t like the idea 
of women. Co-ed frats are here to 
stay though. We’ve been co-ed 
for seven years now, and the ra- 
tio of men to women is about half 
and half. This year we even have 
a female president.” 

Fraternities are a whole new 
ballgame these days. At least 
that’s the impression put forth 
by Rich Maebius, the president 


of the ‘MIT fraternity confer- 
ence, when I visited him at the 
Sigma Phi Epsilon house on Bea- 
con Street. We talked in the up- 
stairs lounge; one wall was lined 
with paddles labeled with names 
and dates — relics of the haz- 
ings and initiations that went on 
in earlier days. The last paddle is 
dated 1969. “Fraternities every- 
where went through a period of 
change in 1969” Rich said. “‘Af- 
ter the revolts on campus, there 
were four to five lean years. But 
now fraternities are back — we 
have 31 at MIT — and I think it 
is because we are more reserved 
and responsible. We now have 
things. ike a fraternity confer- 
ence, a judicial council, a com- 
munity relations office . . . we’re 
a long way from the rah-rah days 
of the 50s. 

“It’s hard to generalize about 
frats, though. They all have their 
personalities. At MIT every- 
body finds their element. There 
is an old-fashioned traditional 
frat — with the songs, the beer 
and all that — and there is a bi- 
ology frat, a stereo frat, a politi- 
cal frat, even a few jock frats.”’ 

Rich described his own frat as 
“loose.”” As we talked, he took 
me on a tour of the house — the 
simple dining room, the second- 
floor sitting room with its grand 
piano and view of the Charles, 
and the bedrooms upstairs where 
frat brothers sleep as many as 
five to a room. Finally we des- 
cended the stairs into the base- 
ment frat room with its de rig- 
ueur bar and pool table, and as 
we looked at pictures taken on 
Casino Night. (“always popular 
during punching season”’), Rich 
philosophized about the future. 

“This is the 150th anniver- 
sary of the first fraternity in 
America,” he said, “‘and it looks 
like there will continue to be a 
strong swing back to fraterni- 
ties. I’m glad to see it — the old 
traditions, the common bond be- 
tween the brothers — people are 
interested in these things again 
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.... I think the fraternity ex- 
perience will only get better.” 


Hip hip 

“Take (clap) it to (clap) the 
basket for two (clap, clap).” It’s 
a Thursday night at Boston Uni- 
versity’s Case Athletic Center 
and co-captains Alma Howard 
and Terry Browning are leading 
12 girls (10 in sneakers, two in 
saddleshoes) through the reper- 
toire of high kicks, hand claps 
and dance steps. With the larg- 
est tryout the cheerleading 
squad has had in 10 years, Alma 
and Terry have their hands full. 
The final tryout (judged by the 
football captain and the basket- 
ball captain, among others) is 
less than a week away, and every 
girl must know a selection of the 
movements by then in order to 
make the team. 

After leading the girls through 
cartwheel exercises, accompa- 
nied by the chant “Go B.U.,” Al- 
ma, an athletic-looking black 
woman full of bouncy enthus- 
iasm, came puffing over for a 
chat. 

“In the early ’70s,” she said, 
“the whole football scene was 
dying out and there was very 
little cheerleading at BU. But 
eventually the black girls star- 
ted to organize cheerleading for 
the basketball games and now 
the program is in great shape. 
We even have a few white girls 
trying out this year.” 

I asked her about the criteria 
for a good cheerleader. She 
thought for a minute. “A good 
cheerleader,” she said finally, 
“has to have enthusiasm, pep, 
pizazz and pose.” 

Cheerleading has always con- 
sisted of chants (a phrase re- 
peated over and over) cheers 
(something longer said once) and 
a set of movements. In recent 
years, due to the black influ- 
ence, they have all changed a 
great deal. The movements, for 
example, which were once stiff 
and military looking — straight 


arms and legs with a lot of jump- 
ing up and down — are now 
much -more elaborate, with 
dance steps, spins, fancy arm 
movements and high kicks. The 
chants and cheers have changed 
too. 

“Today” says Alma, “the 
cheers have a lot more beat and 
rhythm than they used to. We 
put everything together dif- 
ferently now.” The old “Give me 
a ‘B’” cheers have long since 
been replaced by a newer breed. 
One that I heard over and over 
was “You gotta do what you 
wanna, when you wanna, how 
you wanna — Now do your 
thing. Get down. Huh!” 

“Traditionally people thought 
that cheerleaders were an easy 
lay,”’ says co-captain Terry. 
“They'd be going on road trips 
with the team and all, but that’s 
not the case. We’re individuals. 
Sure, a lot of us hang out with 
the team, but we mostly cheer 
for other reasons. Take me, for 
example. I cheer for the exer- 
cise. I was going to play wo- 
men’s basketball, but this is bet- 
ter. I use a great amount of en- 
ergy and it’s a good diversion 
from my books .. . . Cheerlead- 
ing is healthy.” 


The active life 
It’s “Activities Day” at Bos- 
ton College and the campus 
groups have set up tables in the 
Dustbowl (or “College Lawn” as 
BC calls it). At the entrance, a 
girl from the Value of Life Com- 
mittee, an anti-abortion group, 
hands me a pamphlet that asks, 
“When did your life begin?” A 
woman at the next table with the 
sign ‘““‘Women’s Self-Defense” is 
talking to an interested party. 
“We teach Tai Kwon Doh,”’ she 
says, “or is it Tai Kwon Dew? I 
don’t know ... you use your 
legs.” 
Women’s self-defense and 
anti-abortion. Not the standard 
Continued on page 26 
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Tennis Crowd. 
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Traditions 


Continued from page 25 
glee-club activities to be sure, 
but I must say I wasn’t sur- 
_prised. The night before, when I 
visited the MIT “Activities Mid- 
way” at their athletic center, I 
ran. into three women who were 
dressed up in military uniforms 
and carrying rifles. “We’re from 
the ROTC program,” one of 
them told me, “and we are here 
to promote the MIT rifle and pis- 
tol teams.” MIT also features a 
fencing club, a ping pong team 
(the most popular), a lacrosse 
team, a video club and a wom- 
en’s crew. 


I am prepared for similar 
weirdness at Boston College, but 
I'm surprised at the number of 
pre-professional and political 
clubs on campus. Just a few 
tables down from the women’s 
self-defense table, the Young 
Democrats are handing out fli- 
ers supporting the Carter/Mon- 
dale ticket. 

Across the way, a young man 
sitting behind the Young Re- 
publican table gives me a pam- 
phlet and says, “‘There is no SDS 
or any other radical group on 
campus these days, unless you 
call the Young Americans for 
Freedom [a right-wing group] 
radical. Students are now work- 
ing through the system.” 


Later I take a look at the pam- 
phlet. “The Republican Club,” 
it promises, “will give you ex- 
perience, responsibility, and a 
chance to change things. It’s 
politics at its best.” The club of- 
fers two programs: PERPS (Pro- 
gramming and Educating Re- 
publican Principles) and CAS 
(Campus Action Seminars). To 
those students who are still wary 
of the Republican image, the 
pamphlet is reassuring. “There 
are parties too,” it says, “Be- 
lieve it or not, we’re just like 
everyone else.” 

Towards the middle of the 
group, there is a Knights of. 
Columbus table. “Join in an- 
swering the reckless critics of our 
Catholic faith,” a leaflet says, 
“those who, unable to keep the 
laws of God, wish to eliminate 
them.” 


After this I scan the list of 
clubs in the student guide. It 
seems that they are all business 
clubs: The Accounting Acad- 
emy, a professional business fra- 
ternity; Alpha Kappa Psi, a pro- 
fessional marketing fraternity; 
Pi Sigma Epsilon; the Associa- 
tion for Women in Manage- 
ment; The Economics Club; The 
Investment Club .... The old- 
style activities — yearbook, stu- 
dent orchestra, debating team — 
all seem to be getting swamped 
by a new breed of clubs where 
you can make friends and get 
ahead at the same time. 

Time magazine tells us that 
college students are more con- 
servative these days; judging 
from the activities, they must be 
right. But for the last word on 
student conservatism, there is 
columnist Mary Lou Peligrini’s 
advice to freshmen in the reg- 
istration issue of The Heights, 
BC’s student newspaper. De- 
cide for yourself. 

“Well, from my experience, 
the first and best way to get to 
know people is through common 
interests,’’ she says; “maybe you 
like the same sports, or you're 
from the same area in New Jer- 
sey like me and my friend Con- 
nie .... If that doesn’t work, 
there’s no place like the McEl- 
roy Dining Hall or Thursday Ol- 
dies night at the Rathskeller to 
meet people. If you’re a girl, 
though, I’d be careful about the 
latter, since many ‘jocks’ and 
rowdy upperclassmen like to go 
there to make pyramids out of 
their beercups, ‘goof on’ fresh- 
man boys, and try to ‘score’ with 
the rookie girls. Don’t be fooled. 
‘If there’s one thing I learned last 
year, it’s that you can have a 
good time without getting real 
drunk and fooling around.” 
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Moments 


Continued from page 10 

inevitable as gym class. These I 
ignored. I received one other let- 
ter welcoming me to BU. The 
greeting read, “Dear Transfer 
Student.” This confused me, but 
I dutifully complied with its in- 
structions and showed up at an 
orientation meeting for refugees 
from UNH and Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College. 


At the suggestion of my peers I 


also attended the freshman 
orientation brunch where I dis- 
covered that everyone else had 
been assigned a Big Brother (i.e., 
goody-goody upperclassman) to 
help them unravel registration 
problems. Since somebody 
thought I was a transfer stu- 
dent, I didn’t get one. 

In my confusion I went to the 
orientation meeting for a school 
other than my own because no- 
body told me there was any dif- 
ference. It sounds dumb, but I 
didn’t know that separate 
schools within the university 
were delineated more than de- 
partments within a high school. 

My delusions were further 
complicated when I discovered 
that I had to cross-register in or- 
der to play in the band, and that 
it was systematically impossible 
to convince one school to rear- 
range my class schedule to ac- 
comodate a class in another part 
of the university. The miles of 
bureaucracy I walked trying to 
get them to let me play the saxo- 
phone at football games. 

Perhaps today’s student is 
more worldly-wise. Keep in mind 
that we were a lot simpler back 
in 1966 when men had to wear 
coats and ties to eat in the dor- 
mitory dining hall, women were 
forbidden to leave their dorms 
wearing pants, men never saw 
the inside of a woman’s room 
and vice versa. The campus was 
dry and dope was an unmen- 
tionable . secret shared. among 
trusted comrades. 

All of that has changed, 
thanks to us. We were the people 
who lived out ‘the four happiest 
years of our lives” under a very 
real. death threat from Lyndon 
Johnson, which forced us to 
learn a brand of power politics 
that today’s kiddies should know 
already. But if you’ye spent your 
high school years idling in pot- 
tery and witchcraft courses, be- 
ware — you're as unarmed as I 
was back in the days when there 
were still rumors of virgins in the 
land. 

The Big Picture is compli- 
cated and difficult, but you can’t 
fight without ammunition, so 
learn it. By senior year I was a 
terrorist. If | wanted to see the 
registrar, I'd simply barge into 
his office. His flapper would 
screech at me, “May I help you.” 
I'd answer “No,” and walk right 


in, This teehnique didn’t win me 


any friends, but if afforded me a 

modicum of satisfaction in a 

can’t-win-anyway situation. 
And as I lie on my pillow at 


night, 
I wish I could fight like David 
Watts; — 

Lead the school team to vic- 


tory, 


Take my exams and pass a lot. 


— Ray Davies 

And there’s a second lesson 
that came fast upon the heels of 
the first. If you, a college fresh- 
man, are sitting huddled in the 
corner of your dorm room fond- 
ling your Campus Pack and 
whimpering softly over the pros- 
pect of spending four years as 
miserable as your first week, 
take heart and understand this: 
Going to college is no big deal 
these days. Think of Bubbles 
Bagnato who sat behind you in 
homeroom. He got in, so what 
kind of company are you keep- 
ing? 

I'd always assumed that all 
the dumb people would go away 
when I got to college. To me a 
university represented a haven 
from everything useless and un- 
reasonable. Silly me. 

First I met the bursar’s hel- 
pers and then I met my room- 
mates. An odd mix, we four had 
been thrust together because we 
were all in the same school and 
we were all nonsmoking Chris- 
tians. The other three liked to 
shoot pool, go to the dog track 
and play poker all night. I had 
visions of joining them. So this is 
what it’s like, I thought. All I 
had to do was develop a taste for 
what I considered the baser 
amusements and I'd be one of 
the gang. The prospect sickened 
me. Things I’d left behind had 
followed. 

Something like this will prob- 
ably happen to you — unless you 
like pool and the dog track, in 
which case “you're clearly not 
bright enough to be reading. It’s 
what boring people call an iden- 
tity crisis. If you’re going to col- 
lege out in the middle of the wil- 
derness and find yourself sur- 


like-minded classmates, it could 
lead to suicide, but fortunately 
you're’ in- Boston where some- 
where you're bound to find some- 
body you'll be able to tolerate. 

Going to school around here is 
going to ‘teach all of you to sur- 
vive. You’ll learn to beat the sys- 
tem — most people do register 
against the worst of odds. And 
most important, you'll learn 
whose side you're on. If, in be- 
tween these lessons, you man- 
age to memorize and catalog the 
ivories of Charles the Bald or the 
geography of frog gizzards, so 
much the better. But if your 
classwork is your only success, 
you'll have failed to take full ad- 
vantage of your education. 

Well good luck. You people up 
there at BU — say “Hi” to Miss 
Gracie for me and remember, 
someday you'll look back on this 
and it will all seem funny. 


Mob 


Continued from page 22 

dress the new recruits in the army 
of academia on their arrival at 
boot camp. Traditionally, these 
hierarchical noncoms, these drill 
instructors in the service of the 
Good and True, have had a bad 
enough time of it, explaining to 
their new charges what it is that 
Alma Mater expects of them. 

At Boston College, the good Jes- 
uit father assigned this less than 
prestigious task would advise pure 
thoughts, Thomas Aquinas and 
cold showers. At BU, the sorry soul 
would warmly invoke a raised con- 
sciousness, street sense and a feel- 
ing for Marcuse. At Wellesley, the 
message would be the usual blend 
of Sylvia Plath and the Total 
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“rounded by a few thousand un- ~ Woman. At Pine Manor, it would 


consist of maps to the men’s col- 
leges. And at Harvard, of course, 
the introductory lecture adjured 
civility to all those lesser breeds 
without the law a toff might en- 
counter when he strayed beyond 
the college gate into the un- 
washed world. 

Now, as we sit here on the ver- 
anda sipping our pink gin and be- 
moaning the decline of the raj, the 
job of the Freshman Dean has be- 
come almost, well, a job. No lon- 
ger can that august figure de- 
liver the welcoming speech, re- 
appear at midyear to chuck a few 
badasses out the front gate of 
Eden, pull the gown out of moth- 
balls for Commencement, and 
spend the rest of the year swil- 
led to the eyeballs on the cheap 
hooch at the faculty club. To- 
day’s Freshman Dean must be 
prepared to go bail for his (her) 
charges at all hours of the day or 
night, to provide semi-plausible 
excuses for their improprieties, 
to make the phone call to the 
parents in Iowa explaining that 
all is well with Junior and tact- 
fully suggesting that they come 
to Beantown for the arraign- 
ment. 

Pity as well the poor profes- 
sor, a member of that most an- 
cient and well-organized of un- 
ions, the academic mob. Ever 
since the union bosses strong- 
armed. management into swal- 
lowing tenure, the sweetest con- 
tract this side of Big Tuna’s hir- 
ing hall, the professor has been 
able to live his life undisturbed, 
working two to five hours a week, 
babbling Chaucer incoherently 
at a stupefied mass of under- 
graduatedom. Do you think they 
honestly ever knew which Vir- 
tue engendered the Floure? Do 


you think they really cared? The 
main pursuits of the American 
intelligentsia have been liquor, 
money and the spouses of their 
colleagues. These are the per- 
quisites which tenure is de- 
signed to protect. And these are 
the activities which the new 
wave of relevance on campus 
have deflected faculty members 
from. For all the mumbojumbo 
about tradition and standards, 
the main reason academics have 
opposed the curricular reforms of 
the ’60s and '70s is that they car- 
ry with them the burden of ex- 
tra work. No professor who 
busted his (or her) nuts at the 
age of 18 to shlep through Piers 
Ploughman wants to read all the 
books necessary to teach a course 
in The Literature of Revolution. 
Most professors haven’t read a 
book in 20 years. The “tradi- 
tion” they invoke so piously 
when relevance rears its ugly 
head is the tradition of high pay 
for no work in the academic con 
game. Would you want to be 
forced to read three new books 
and prepare an entire set of emp- 
ty lectures if you could avoid it 
by invoking precedent? 

And that, dear children, is 
what college is all about, at least 
in Boston. There is nothing left 
to say, but enjoy. 

And also, you have the right to 
remain silent, anything you say 
may be taken down and used 
against you, you have the right 
to counsel .... 
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128 Harvard Ave. Aliston 
783-1609 OPEN 10-7 Daily 


NO WAIT -- NO CONSIGNMENT 
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holder so you u!ways 
know what film you're 
using 

* Shutter speeds to 


U.S.A. warranty 


Only 










1/1000 second ; 
” Minos aysianrel $749 995 > 
‘enses and SR.-T 
mc Gui) Goon THRU Omen 
I Be. have great prices on Kodak Film ! 
uy 10 Rolls or more and save big $$ 
| Buy 10 Kodak slide or movie mailers and save big $$ ! 
Brin 





g in your film for geuine Processing by Kodak and save $$ 






R FOR ALL MAJOR CAMERA COMPANIES 



















PAPERBACK = GOTHICS 
omances, Westerns, : 

a vs ney 3 FOR $1.00 

Gh, FQ. ere Q ¢ = 

ee & * Price 

29s= =39= 


GOOD LIFE BOOKS 
(Wines, Cook-baoks, Crafts, Plants, Round-the-House, 
books, etc.) The new Do-It yourself series designed for 
today’s living. Just published at $1.95 ea. 


TAKE ANY 3 FOR $5.00 BAKERS DOZEN: 13 FOR $20.00 
TRADE PAPERBACK BOOKS................- % PRICE 


GIFT BOOKS-SPECIAL PRE-XMAS SAVINGS 
$1.00 OFF ON EACH GIFT BOOK OVER $5.00 
Hundreds of Titles to choose from... All neatly 
arranged on tables. 

low prices mean extra savings - compare: Hardy Boys, 
. . $2.00 each or 3 for $5.50: with this ad. Manual of 











FREE 1 Full-color 


litho print “Clowns” 
Choose from several 
with each purchase 







































